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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Library wars 

As someone who could not make out 
what the heck was going on in the 
Marx Memorial Library, or how it re¬ 
lated to previous tussles over the 
Morning Star, I am grateful for the 
information the Weekly Worker has 
provided, but annoyed that we 
should have had to wait for this (‘Less 
than charitable’, May 17). 

My union branch is affiliated to the 
MML, and my trades council made 
use of its resources when preparing 
our Grunwick commemoration last 
year. Staff at the library were friendly 
and helpful. Having come to appreci¬ 
ate its facilities, I was looking forward 
to visiting again Any Schadenfreude 
I might have felt as a Trot in seeing 
our Stalinist foes in worse disarray 
than that for which we are notorious 
has quickly been outweighed by rec¬ 
ognition that this is a valuable asset 
for the workers’ movement and 
should be better used, not abused. 

I have known Mike Squires for 
some years. He was a loyal if critical 
member of the old Communist Party 
of Great Britain until, as he said, “I did 
not leave my party: the party left me”. 
Mike recruited me to Wandsworth 
history workshop when I lived in 
south London and, besides his book 
on Shapurji Saklatvala, he wrote a 
booklet on Battersea aid for Spain. He 
has also been a pillar of the Socialist 
History Society, which is a continua¬ 
tion of the old CP historians’ group, 
albeit widened 

Though we might sometimes disa¬ 
gree, Mike has never been uncom- 
radely or sectarian, and somehow I 
cannot imagine him subordinating his 
principled communism or dedicated 
interest in history to a factional in¬ 
trigue. 

I shall be expecting more explana¬ 
tion from the MML at my next union 
meeting - we receive their bulletin. I 
shall be interested to know how their 
£20,000 bill was incurred, forexample, 
and whether they canjustify the ex¬ 
pense. What is it really all about? 
Charlie Pottins 
email 

Charity case 

I had to laugh when I read the Isling¬ 
ton Gazette's May 17 report on Mike 
Squires’ expulsion from the Marx 
Memorial Library. Library chair Mary 
Rosser told the paper: “As far as I am 
aware, no members of the MML are 
communists.” Of course, it would be 
a bitweird fora library named after Karl 
Marx to have communists as members 
- whatever next? 

But, j oking aside, Mary, I know of a 
dozen people who class themselves 
as communists and are members of 
the MML - and I haven’t exactly gone 
out to hunt them in dark comers. It 
would also be a reasonable assump¬ 
tion that communists would be mem¬ 
bers and users of the library, given the 
nature of its history and stock Since 
you objected to Mike Squires’ call in 
the Morning Star for trade unionists 
to join the library, who exactly do you 
wanttojoin? Perhaps the MML might 
be better without any members or 
users at all? 

Maybe I could include you on my 
list of communist members. After all, 
you have written articles for the (ad¬ 
mittedly infrequent) Marxist Forum 
on a number of occasions down the 
years. Some of these are listed at 
www.marxistforum.com/page7.htm if 
you want to remind yourself. Perhaps 
those such as Mary no longer wish 
to call themselves communist. If that 
is the case, then I’m sure nobody 


would object too strongly. 

The problem with the MML is not 
that communists play a role in its af¬ 
fairs. In the Islington Gazette article, 
Rosser once again attempts to justify 
herself by suggesting that the chari¬ 
table status of the library has been 
threatened by the ‘political’ activities 
of Mike Squires and company. In fact, 
advice from the Charity Commission 
- regulator and registrar for charities 
in England and Wales - would suggest 
that there is considerably more scope 
in this arena that Rosser lets on. 

In guidance available on its website, 
the commission says: “Provided that 
an organisation exists for charitable 
rather than political purposes, it is a 
matter for the trustees’ discretion 
whether and to what extent they pur¬ 
sue their charitable purposes by po¬ 
litical means. Trustees are free to take 
the decision that political activity 
should be a core part of the charity’s 
work, for as long as they believe is 
reasonable. You have very consider¬ 
able scope for undertaking political 
campaigning and other political activ¬ 
ity, as long as what you do furthers 
your objects and is a reasonable use 
of your resources.” 

In other words, so long as the library 
is being run as a library and not as a 
political organisation designed to 
specifically further apolitical party’s 
aims, there is no problem with the 
rules. In any case, how such broad 
definitions would work in an infinite¬ 
ly more blurred practice is anyone’s 
guess. Presumably, the Marx Memo¬ 
rial Library, given its very nature, 
would need to be given more latitude 
on such points than many organisa¬ 
tions. 

There is certainly no complete ban 
on ‘political activity’ by the commis¬ 
sion and nowhere in this advice does 
it suggest a member of a charitable 
organisation being a member of a po¬ 
litical party is problematic. Presuma¬ 
bly that would mean an awful lot of 
existing supporters of charities would 
be precluded from involvement. 
Lawrence Parker 
London 

Max mirror 

Having just read his article, ‘Hostage 
crisis and reactionary schemes’, I must 
take issue with the CPGB’s position, 
as stated by Eddie Ford (April 12). 

Ford writes: “In the event of an 
open conflict between Washington 
and Tehran, the existing slaughter in 
Iraq would look like a children’s par¬ 
ty. Communists would not side with 
Washington against Tehran, nor 
would they side with Tehran against 
Washington. We would certainly pre¬ 
fer the defeat of Washington; but the 
best way to achieve that would be the 
overthrow of the theocratic regime in 
Tehran by the working class in Iran.” 

This is called trying to have your 
cake and eat it. First he states that 
communists would side neither with 
Tehran nor Washington, adding as a 
footnote and afterthought, that the 
best way to defeat Washington would 
be through the overthrow of the Ira¬ 
nian theocratic regime. Well, of 
course, this would be preferable, but 
to not take a side militarily until/unless 
the working class gets off its ass is to 
sit back and let the Iranian working 
class, which will be defending Irani¬ 
an territory, take it on the chin (in a 
lethal sense) from the American impe¬ 
rialists. 

Leninists (Trotskyists, if you will) 
see the victory of imperialism over 
Iran, even with its theocratic regime, 
to be the ‘greater evil’, because the 
defeat of Iran at the hands of imperi¬ 
alism would not only strengthen im¬ 
perialism, but would farther exacerbate 
national tensions in the region. That 
would drive the working class further 
into the fold of‘their’ rulers. Imperial¬ 


ism exacerbates national tensions to 
boiling point, and Leninists schooled 
in dialectics (and understanding it) 
have no difficulty comprehending the 
need to resolve the national question 
even before the class question. This 
is because the national question must 
be resolved so that the class question 
will become the order of the day. 

To take a ‘no sides’ policy between 
the imperialists and non-imperialist 
Iran is to mirivr the position that Max 
Shachtman took by refusing to take a 
side in the conflict between Hitler’s 
Germany and Stalin’s Soviet Union. 
Invoking self-determination for Iran is 
a tactic used to demonstrate to the 
Iranian working class that, while we 
would prefer that they overthrow the 
theocracy, our opposition to terror 
attacks by the United States and its 
wannabe allies is unconditional. 
Michael Utile 
Seattle 

Taking sides 

Jim Grant asks: “If there are no partic¬ 
ular instances where you can find the 
‘blatantly anti-Marxist’ straw method 
supposedly used by the CPGB at 
work, in what sense is it their posi¬ 
tion?” (Letters, May 17). 

I would suggest that he looks at the 
CPGB’s positions on the imperialist 
attacks on Serbia and Afghanistan and 
indeed their position leading up to the 
actual invasion of Iraq (my error was 
one of timing of the change in posi¬ 
tion not of substance) - where they 
argued against taking a side. And in 
the context of the impending imperi¬ 
alist attack on Iran, Dave Isaacson 
argues that, “unlike most of the left, 
we certainly refuse to side with the 
small criminal against the big criminal” 
(Letters, April 19). 

Jim may not like it, but this is indeed 
the anti-Marxist position of the CPGB. 
It is absolutely clear what Lenin’s 
position was - in what way am I vul¬ 
garising Lenin? Jim’s musings on the 
fact that Iran is not a directly ruled 
colony are completely irrelevant to the 
discussion unless he and the CPGB 
are arguing that Iran is an imperialist 
state and a conflict between the US 
and Iran would be an inter-imperialist 
conflict. As far as I am aware, this is 
not the case and the CPGB recognis¬ 
es that Iran is a non-imperialist state 
and that US imperialism “is the great¬ 
er enemy”, to quote Anne Me Shane’s 
report on the Irish meetings of Hands 
Off the People of Iran, where this 
question was apparently also debat¬ 
ed (‘Genuine solidarity’, May 17). 

I completely agree with Jim and 
Mehdi Kia (Letters, May 17) that the 
reactionary Iranian regime is serious¬ 
ly “weakening the anti-imperialist po¬ 
tential of Iran” by its repressive 
policies. Itmustbe overthrown andre- 
placed by a revolutionary workers’ 
government as part of the world so¬ 
cialist revolution. I have never argued 
for any political support to the Irani¬ 
an regime and it is a cheap debating 
trick to say that the Iranian regime are 
my “pin-up heroes of the day”. 

I have instead discussed what to do 
in the situationof an imperialist attack 
on Iran if the Iranian regime were to 
fight back against that attack. Would 
independently organised working 
class forces have a military side in that 
conflict? The CPGB says ‘no’ - Marx¬ 
ists say ‘yes’. Describing US imperi¬ 
alism as a greater enemy than the 
Iranian regime is meaningless if you, 
unlike Lenin, don’t want to take a mil¬ 
itary side with the lesser enemy 
against the greater enemy. 

This is completely different from the 
popular frontism of the CPGB’s Sta¬ 
linist heirs who gave political support 
to reactionary regimes like Iran’s by 
describing them as genuine anti-impe¬ 
rialists and argued for the working 
class to organise under the control of 


those reactionaries - a criminal policy 
that has led to tragic results for our 
class every time. 

Marxists never stop arguing that 
these reactionary regimes are our en¬ 
emy who must be overthrown. How¬ 
ever, such a position does not mean it 
is impossible to find our independent 
detachments in a military bloc with 
them if they, for their own reasons, 
come into military conflict with the 
“greater enemy” of imperialism. 
Simon Keller 
email 

Domination 

The views that Jim Grant criticises me 
for bear little relation to the actual 
views I hold. I don’t consider a na¬ 
tion’s misleaders are identical with a 
nation at all. I also don’t delude my- 
selfthat a Marxist party will he identi¬ 
cal to the working class. 

Unlike Mehdi Kia, I don’t imagine 
“the students”, “the women”, etc are 
homogeneous wholes either. Those 
actually fighting against the occupa¬ 
tion in Iraq are - and this is new to 
Marxism - those actually fighting 
against the occupation! (Jim 
Creegan’s April 19 article, ‘Ken 
Loach’s use of Irish history’, is cor¬ 
rect about the temptation to conflate 
nationalists with socialists). 

I’m against all inequality based on 
class, gender or nationality, but don’t 
delude myself there are ‘goodies’ who 
are equally concerned with all forms 
of oppression. It is not as basic as 
‘baddies’ like Ahmadinejad who is 
from the bourgeoisie and is equally 
against women as he is against any 
Iranian resistance to American domi¬ 
nation! 

Throughout history people have 
been fighting various forms of domi¬ 
nation, whilst ‘Marxists’ explain how 
one’s sociological position predeter¬ 
mines their views and activities. They 
have tried to ‘educate’ people how 
evolution will bring a higher stage of 
capitalism that will get rid of those 
nasty pre-capitalist remnants. 

Those who fought against formal 
apartheid in South Africa deserved 
support regardless of the current eco¬ 
nomic apartheid. It was right to sup¬ 
port the Tolpuddle martyrs regardless 
of today’s consumer society and ab¬ 
sence of any socialist movement. 
Whilst the better communists have 
written about striving to be the best 
fighters against all forms of oppres¬ 
sion, ‘the Marxists’ aren’t 
Bob Harding 
Norwich 

Neo-imperialism 

I am a Ma rxi st and have lived in F ranee 
for more than 25 years as a political 
refugee from Iran. 

In general I agree with Yassamine 
Mather’s position, as explained in the 
Weekly Worker, but would add that 
the dispersed Marxist groups were 
defeated because no revolutionary 
communist international existed then 
(or now!) to build a section in Iran. 
Even after nearly 30 years, the left is 
still divided. 

I remember as a young, radical-left 
student that even in the Confederation 
of Iranian Students there were deep 
divisions after the great struggles 
against the shah’s puppet regime. This 
islamic fundamentalist movement was 
financed, justas Hamas wascreatedby 
Israel, as a weapon agqinst the revolu¬ 
tionary communist movement, not only 
in Iran, but Palestine, Kurdistan, Af¬ 
ghanistan, where a left government 
came to power, and against the pro- 
Soviet nationalist and socialist move¬ 
ments in Lebanon, Egypt, Syria, South 
Yemen, etc... 

Many false theories remain today 
about the true fascist nature of the 
islamic republic of Iran. But not many 


researchers are trying to find out how 
these Hezbollah types got to power - 
how they were aided by the Syrian 
and Lebanese pro-imperialist govern¬ 
ments, which provided training bas¬ 
es to create islamic militias from 1970. 

F ollowing its historic military defeat 
at the hands of communism in Viet¬ 
nam, imperialism was effectively 
forced to restructure, becoming neo¬ 
imperialism, especially after Vietnam 
and the semi-successes of the Cultur¬ 
al Revolution drive towards socialism 
in China. Fascism has been the ulti¬ 
mate weapon of imperialism since 
1917, but nowadays raw fascism and 
neo-fascism is exercised to an even 
greater degree by the genocidal wars 
of restructured neo-imperialism. 

Islamic fundamentalism, like the 
Christian heavy propaganda net¬ 
works, is propped up by the neo-im¬ 
perialism offiduciaiy credit capitalism. 
The CIA’s declared ‘greenbelt’ poli¬ 
cy of supporting and financing islam¬ 
ic fundamentalist groups to destabilise 
the USSR brought Khomeini to pow¬ 
er and led to Iran’s so called islamic 
republic. Yes, I firmly believe that the 
CIA and MI5 created this islamic rev¬ 
olution (the word ‘revolution’ is ab¬ 
sent from the Koran]). 

Neo-imperialism is the period of 
genocide against all the oppressed 
peoples and nations resisting its 
world system. The islamic republic of 
Iran is as much the work of neo-impe- 
rialism as imperialist aid to Hitler’s 
Germany helped to arm it against the 
USSR. 

Abram 

email 

Flexible? 

Although Mike Macnair did indeed 
present his arguments as an ultima¬ 
tum, they were based on what the 
CMP had already decided was the 
basisofits existence (‘No more freaks 
and halfway houses’, May 3). 

Nevertheless, we have to accept 
that his polemic was focused on what 
so far has been agreed by the CMP 
majority. Comrade Macnair has only 
gone so far as to defend the gains 
made by the CMP to accept in theory 
the principles of Marxism. 

Comrade Phil Sharpe seems to ac¬ 
cept the current theoretical basis of 
the CMP - but only so far as he can 
challenge what has been gained. 
However, he has expressed open dis¬ 
agreement with comrade Macnair’s 
conception of the organisation of the 
working class party, calling it ‘Lenin¬ 
ist’ and by implication alien to Marx¬ 
ism, but at the same time repeating 
platitudes of organisational flexibility 
perse - somehow presenting Lenin¬ 
ism and flexibility as in contradiction 
(‘Prepare for marathon’, May 17). 

Comrade Sharpe informs us that we 
must organise within both the CMP 
and the C ampaign for a New Workers’ 
Party, but he doesn’t explain the ba¬ 
sis by which Marxist should organise 
independently of the CNWP majori¬ 
ty. My charge therefore is of liquida- 
tionism. If under current conditions 
Marxists are not to organise under the 
principles of comrade Macnair’s ‘Len¬ 
inism’, I ask comrade Sharpe, what 
does he consider to be the appropri¬ 
ate Marxist method of ‘flexible’ organ¬ 
isation? 

Sachin Sharma 
Preston 

Indecision 

Phil Sharpe protests too much about 
the accurate description of his criti¬ 
cism of the Campaign for a Marxist 
Party as ‘fence-sitting’. On the one 
hand, we should not advocate a Marx¬ 
ist party because this might not be 
suitable for all conditions, which in 
any case might change, or reality 
could contradict the call and make a 
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workers’ party more popular. On the 
other hand, we should not regard a 
workers’ party aspreferable, or we can¬ 
not positively advocate it, since con¬ 
ditions might develop in a different 
direction towards a Marxist party. 

So there are two ways to a Marxist 
party. Phil is at the crossroads, contem¬ 
plating which direction to take. 

This indecision - or inability to make 
a political choice - is raised to the level 
of political methodology. Flexibility is 
the thing to the point of incoherence. 
There may not be a workers’ party 
stage; then again there could be. There 
are few workers’ parties in existence; 
but workers do need political repre¬ 
sentation rather than a Marxist party 
specifically. 

So, despite the vacillation, he ap¬ 
pears to be about to take the route of 
the Socialist Party and Keir Hardie. 
When the Social Democratic Federa¬ 
tion put forward a motion at the con¬ 
ference which really founded the 
Labour Party calling for a socialist par¬ 
ty that recognised the class struggle, 
it was narrowly defeated by Keir Har- 
die’s motion leaving the political char¬ 
acter of the emerging party open. 
Political representation, not socialism. 

In his draft programme, Philexpress- 
es his doubts that the fonn of a revo¬ 
lutionary party connects with the 
current logic of class struggle, but he 
is not sure the reformist form does ei¬ 
ther. He is unable to decide one way or 
the other and leaves the question of 
programme and party form open to the 
logic of class struggle or future spon¬ 
taneous developments. 

IthinkPhilsbouldmakeuphis mind. 
Comrades in the CMP made a choice 
last year. 

Barry Biddulph 
Sheffield CMP 

Split! 

Well, well, well! Four months into the 
overly abstract and - by some ac¬ 
counts more than just a little bit ten¬ 
dentious - min-max/trans mash-up re 
the CMP and the programme, and the 
Democratic Socialist Alliance offer a 
contribution to the debate to replace 
their People before profit, which was 
put aside at the founding conference. 
And what do we get? Cries of ‘Split!’ 
from theCPGB. I’msarry comrades,but 
this just isn’t gpod enough. 

So what if Phil Sharpe continues to 
argue that the time is not right - do the 
CPGB realty think that the CMP is go¬ 
ing to liquidate itself into exactly what 
it set out not to be on the basis of Phil 
Sharpe’s document? So what if he has 
some harsh words to say about the 
ideas of Hill el T icktin, Jack Conrad and 
Mike Macnair? I’m sure all three of you 
can stand up for yourselves, especial¬ 
ly when - as in the case ofHillel’s think¬ 
ing - Mr Sharpe is flat-out wrong. And 
does anyone really think that this draft 
is either a‘programme’ or a ‘summary’, 
for all that Phil Sharpe’s work does add 
something positive to the ongoing 
debate about programme? 

Now I might just be poking a bit of 
fun at Mike Macnair’s overreaction 
(and I am), but there is a serious point 
here. You see, I was seriously per¬ 
plexed when I heard about the CMP- 
CPGB fusion talks agreed at last 
November. Fusion? At a founding? 
“WTF!” I thought, “if I’d wanted to 
join the CPGB I could’ve done that al¬ 
ready.” My qualms went unassuaged. 
Meanwhile, in recent weeks my ten¬ 
sions were heightened by remarks - 
which I need not rehearse - here and 
there in the Weekly Worker and in CMP 
documents. So when the cry of ‘Split! ’ 
went up a mere six months into the 
CMP, I really thought that the CPGB 
were pulling some kind of sectarian 
stunt. Seriously. And I half-persuaded 
someone else of this too. So shooting 
from the hip with this kind of c razy talk 
is just plain dumb. 

So, please, the next time someone 
pushes one of your fundamental po¬ 
litical or theoretical buttons - and it will 


happen, repeatedly - let’s have less of 
the alarums and excursions, eh? 

John McLintock 

Glasgow 

No fool he 

I was surprised by Jeremy Butler’s let¬ 
ter last week, where he accused me of 
having described him as “foolish” 
(May 17). He deduces from this that the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, along 
with the CPGB, “not only condones but 
actively encourages its members to 
insult people they disagree with, and 
that to object to such practice is seen 
as a sign of weakness”. I must admit, 
the idea of Sean Matgamna geeing me 
up to insult Jeremy in order to avoid 
looking weak in front of Weekly Work¬ 
er readers is rather comical. 

However, Jeremy’s claim is com¬ 
pletely false because no version of the 
word ‘foolish’ or ‘fool’ - or any other 
ad hominem attack - appears in my let¬ 
ter (May 3). Yes, I describe his behav¬ 
iour as “sectarian”. That is not an 
“insult” or a piece of personal rude¬ 
ness; it is a purely political criticism of 
his organisational outlook and ap¬ 
proach to left unity, which I am perfect¬ 
ly entitled to make. 

Again, I shall reiterate: in what way 
is the AWL not internally democratic? 
Because of our culture of “insult”? 
This won’t do, Jeremy. Not only am I 
trying to persuade you in a comradely 
and honest debate -1 generally want 
you to say what you mean, other than 
using ‘Leninist’ as a swear word. 
David Broder 
AWL 

Bad grammar 

I see that David Cameron’s new-look 
Conservative Party has come out 
against the building of any new gram¬ 
mar schools. For Cameron this new 
policy will be seen as a defining mo¬ 
ment similar to Tony Blair’s replace¬ 
ment of clause four of Labour’s 
constitution. 

Cameron knows that in today’s glo¬ 
balised, knowledge-based economy 
education policies should not be cen¬ 
tred on the needs of 10% of the popu¬ 
lation. The ruling class in Britain has 
learnt over the last 200 years the im¬ 
portance of recreating and reinforcing 
the middle class as a bulwark against 
revolution. 

Marxists therefore have to be sensi¬ 
tive to the needs of the middle class by 
having a correct policy regarding 
grammar and private schools. This 
means that Marxists do not call for their 
immediate abolition. Instead stand¬ 
ards in state schools should be raised 
to such a high level that parents no 
longer feel the need to send their chil¬ 
dren to grammar or private schools. 

When such standards have been 


reached, grammar schools can be 
transformed into comprehensives, and 
private schools incorporated into the 
state sector. 

John Smithee 

Cambridge shire 

Occupation 

At 6am on Monday May 21, students 
from Sussex University locked them¬ 
selves inside the premises of EDO- 
MBM, the Brighton arms factory, for 
several hours. EDO produces weap¬ 
ons components used by the Israeli 
military and by US and UK forces in 
Iraq. The students were protesting 
against EDO’s complicity in the mur¬ 
der of innocent civilians in Iraq and 
Palestine. 

One man who was not directly in¬ 
volved with the action was arrested for 
aggravated trespass, while Dan Glass, 
Sussex student union president, was 
also arrested later for asking awkward 
questions of EDO managing director 
Paul Hills. Police usedviolence to con¬ 
fiscate two video cameras and protest¬ 
ers believe this was to suppress 
material that showed Hills intimidating, 
shoving and harassing an observer 
and that exposes the reality of police 
double standards. 

Sussex University has been devel¬ 
oping close links with A1 Quds Open 
University in Tubas, Palestine. A dele¬ 
gation from Sussex, including Dan 
Glass, recently visited Tubas and 
heard what conditions are like for stu¬ 
dents living under occupation. The 
delegation was told that in 2004 two 
children were killed close to the univer¬ 
sity by Israeli forces firing Hellfire mis¬ 
siles from an FI6. EDO-MBM 
manufactures components for both 
the Hellfire missile and the Israeli F16. 

The British government subsidises 
the arms trade by up to £900 million per 
year, while they continue to cut fund¬ 
ing for higher education. 

Glenn Williams 
Brighton 

Respect error 

In Peter Manson’s report of the Re¬ 
spect Tower Hamlets meeting in last 
weeks’ paper, there was a mistake in 
the result of the deputy leadership elec¬ 
tion (‘Two-way traffic and continued 
divisions’, May 17). Shahed Ali beat 
the SWP-backed Ahmed Hussain, not 
the reverse, as was reported 

This error does not alter the thmst 
of Manson’s article, which is a true 
representation ofTower Hamlets Re¬ 
spect. If Ali does have a glittering ca¬ 
reer as a working class fighter in the 
same vein as Lansbury, then this event 
is the first step in that process. How¬ 
ever, appearances can be deceptive. 
Steve Joh ns 
East London 


Fighting fund 

Poor return 


A good number of standing or¬ 
der payments have helped up 
our May total to £460, with a week 
still to go to reach £500. I know I 
shouldn’t be complacent, but ... 

Thanks to BL, MM, DO, SD, MH 
and DB for their regular donations 
of varying size. It is difficult to un¬ 
derestimate the value of being able 
to rely on such dependable com¬ 
rades ina slack week - as, in all hon¬ 
esty, this one has been. 

We did, however, receive a cou¬ 
ple of contributions via our website 
- thank you comrades TJ andFG, 
who both paid us £10 using their 
credit card. But I have to point out 
that just two donors is a very poor 


returnoutof the 29,363 online read¬ 
ers we had last week. 

Surely a good percentage of them 
must be sympathetic on one level 
or another? And surely they must 
realise that the Weekly Woiker can¬ 
not survive without a solid bank of 
donations? So let me appeal to all 
you internet readers once again - 
make more use of our PayPal facili¬ 
ty, please. 

Better still, email or write for a 
standing order form! • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankets order form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Communist Forums 

London: Sundays, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre (D2), 3 Euston 

Centre, NW1 (Warren Street tube). Study topic, plus weekly 

political report from Provisional Central Committee 

May 27: Redrafting the CPGB Draft programme: ‘Section 3.3 - The 

unemployed’. 

June 3: Campaign for aMarxist Party -London meeting. 

June 10: Study topic: Frederick Engels’s Anti-Diihring, Part II, 
Chapter 10, ‘From the Critical History’’. 

Phone 07950 416922 for more info. 

Sheffield Wednesdays, 6pm, Sheffield Student Union. 

Call Lee for details: 07958447815. 

South Wales CallBob for details: 07816 480679. 

Campaign for a Marxist Party 

CMP, PO Box 705 3, Glasgow G44 9AQ. 

Manchester Saturday May 26, 12 noon to 5pm: 

Day school - How should a Marxist party be organised? Room 2, 
Friends Meeting House, Mount Street (behind Central Library). 
London Sunday June 3, 5pm: Debate: What sort of programme? 
Diorama Aits Centre (D2), 3 Euston Centre, NW1 (Wirren Street tube). 

African liberation Day 

Saturday May 26, 12 noon to 4.30pm: film, poetry, presentations. 
Room 5.3, Vernon Square campus, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, Vernon Square, London WC1. 

Films on World Social Forum, Nairobi 2007, and Mau Mau. Poetry 
by Princess Emmanuelle. Organised by Friends of Africa: 07 9 84 
405 3 0 7; friendsofafrica_soas@yahoo.co.uk. 

End repression in Egypt 

Saturday May 26, 2pm to 8pm: Interactive conference - ‘Egypt, the 
uncertain future’, small hall, Friends House, Euston Road, London 
NW1. Stop silencing political opponents through military trials. 
Organised by Justice International and Arab Commission for 
Human Rights. 

Fiesta for a living wage 

Saturday May 26, 2pm to 9pm: Party in support of cleaners at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies. SOAS student union junior 
common room, Thornhaugh Street, London WC1. Latin American 
food and music. Organised by Justice for SOAS cleaners. 

Truth and lies 

Thursday May 31, 6.30pm: Screening of Breaking the silence: 
truth and lies in the war on teiror - Bloomsbury Theatre, 15 
Gordon Street, London WC 1. Introduced by Lindsey German and 
followed by talk and book-signing by John Pilger, author of 
Freedom next titne. Tickets £4. 

Co-sponsored by Stop the War Coalition. 

NCADC annual general meeting 

Saturday June 2, 1pm: National Coalition of Anti-Deportation 
Campaigns annual general meeting, Hinde Street methodist church, 

19 Thayer Street, London W1 (Bond Street tube). 

Registration from 12 noon, travel expenses for those facing 
deportation, lunch available, ncadc@ncadc.org.uk. 

Friends of Lebanon 

Saturday June 2, 6.30pm: Public meeting to mark Lebanon’s 
Liberation Day, Friends Meeting House, 173 Euston Road, London 
NW1. Speakers include Lebanese MP Mohammed Haidar and 
Lindsey German. 

Organised by Friends of Lebanon. 

150 years 

Sunday June 3,4pm: Public meeting to commemorate 150th 
anniversary of first war of Indian independence, Dominion Centre, 

112 The Green, Southall, London. Sponsored include Indian 
Workers Association (GB), Stop the War Coalition, Respect, 
Association of Indian Communists. 07949 671870. 

End Iraq occupation 

Monday June 4, 7pm: Tariq Ali, in conversation with journalist Dahr 
Jamail and Iraqi author Haifa Zangana. Toynbee Hall, 28 
Commercial Street, London El (nearest tube: Aldgate EasP 
Liverpool Street). 

Organised by Iraq Occupation Focus: iraqfocus@riseup.net. 

The wind that shakes the barley 

Wednesday June 6, 6.30pm: Film screening and question and 
answer session with Ken Loach, Logsn Hall, Institute of Education, 

20 Bedford Way, London WC1. Tickets £10 (£7 concessions). All 
proceeds to Respect. 

0870 8 50 1978. 

End Palestine occupation 

Saturday June 9, 1.30pm: Demonstration - Say ‘Enough!’ to 40 
years of Israeli occupation of Palestinian territories. Assemble 
Lincolns Inn Fields for march to Trafalgsr Square. 

Orgnaised by Enough! Coalition: www.enoughoccupation.org. 

Troops out of Iraq now 

Sunday June 24: Demonstration, special Labour Party leadership 
conference, Manchester. Details to be confirmed. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, 
email: rdgroup@yahoo.co.uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 


ACTION 
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MONARCHY 


The Windsor boy 



L ast week, general Sir Richard 
Dannatt announced his deci¬ 
sion that prince Harry would 
not he deployed to Iraq after all. Evi¬ 
dently the chief of the general staff 
feels that this man’s life is worth so 
much more than the life of every oth¬ 
er soldier that he cannot be allowed 
to risk it in the hell-hole that the US 
and UK forces have made of Iraq. 

Intense media speculation in the 
weeks and months preceding general 
Dannatt’s most recent statement had 
previously led him to assert that there 
was no question but that prince Har¬ 
ry wouldbe deployed to Iraq with ‘his’ 
men in due course. Dannatt’s decision 
is quite an about-turn, and enormous¬ 
ly embarrassing to thearmy. For, while 
it is true that there had been threats 
by Iraqi insurgents to kill or kidnap the 
prince, until last week the danger had 
been minimised and the whole issue 
toughed out. 

His Royal Highness Prince Henry 
of Wales (Henry Charles Albert Dav¬ 
id Windsor), commonly known as 
prince Harry, has been a bit of a prob¬ 
lem for a while, of course. So, in addi¬ 
tion to being prevented from going to 
Iraq, the royal laddo has now been 
told to stop getting drunk in public 
while ‘hisboys’ are seeingactive serv¬ 
ice. Ever more gutter press pictures of 
the prince who cannot go to war stag¬ 
gering outof clubs like Boujis, Mahiki, 
Pangaea, and Purple would certainly 
not go down well among forces fami¬ 
lies and personnel. 

Media spin suggesting army com¬ 
manders were worried that Henry 
Windsor’s presence might endanger 
military personnel in his vicinity were 
he to be deployed to Iraq has been 
largely unconvincing. A primary rea¬ 
son for the decision was the effect that 
his capture or death there would have 
on the political establishment and 
public opinion - leave aside on Brit¬ 
ish forces’ morale. 

In contrast, however, British mili¬ 
tary personnel continue to die in the 
US-UK occupation - events mostly 
given only a passing mention by the 
media nowadays. Earlier this week the 
ministry of defence reported simply 
that “aBritish soldier from 4 Rifles has 
died as a result of wounds sustained 
in Basra city today, Monday May 21 
2007.” His death brings to 149 the 
number of British troops killed in Iraq 
since the March 2003 invasion. 

Indeed, some parents of soldiers 
killed while serving in Iraq have 
rightly expressed outrage at the hy¬ 
pocrisy of the top brass in wanting 
to keep this special young man out 
of danger. Reg Keys, whose son 
Thomas was killed in Basra in 2003, 
put it plainly to the BBC: “It would 
appear that Harry’s life is more val¬ 
uable than my son or the nearly 150 
service personnel who’ve given 
their lives.” And typical was this 
contribution to a BBC discussion 
website: “Harry should be going. 
Families across the country have 
had to share the burden of their 
loved ones being in harm’s way and the 
royal family should be no different” 
(www.bbc.co.uk/radiol/news/news- 
beat/0705 1 7jprince_harry. shtml). 

We can only imagine the repercus¬ 
sions following the capture or death 
ofthethirdinlinetothe UK throne- it 
would certainly not be positive for the 
British state. There is an almost reli¬ 
gious fervour surrounding the mon¬ 
archy and the arrangements for 
succession amongst royalist syco¬ 
phants. For the establishment, noth¬ 
ing shall be allowed to disturb this 
fairly recent confection of the modem 


UK monarchy, spun in Victorian re¬ 
writes of history. No-one ascends to 
the throne on merit, but it is a system 
that has worked well for British capi¬ 
talism to date. 

It is becoming clear that the bas¬ 
tions of the state are less than happy 
at the fallout from Henry Windsor’s 
failure to appear on the frontline (or 
any line) in Iraq: they seem to want to 
return to a time when speculation 
about any of the royals in public was 
considered distasteful and anathema¬ 
tised. Rolling back our freedoms and 
rights has never been a problem for 
any bourgeoisie, as long as they can 
get away with it at minimal economic 
and social cost. 

As ever, the British state’s response 
is to clamp down in order to resolve 
its ‘problem’. In this case, new laws 
are not being considered, though 
tightened regulations that might have 
almost as much impact are. Long-dis¬ 
credited with civil libertarians and 
democrats, the ‘DA notice’ system is 
being beefed up. It operates through 
newspapers and the rest of the cor¬ 
porate media agreeing to abide by 
nominally voluntary requirements not 
to report anything the ruling class 
considers too sensitive. 

The original ‘D notice’ system ran 
from 1912 until it was rebranded as 
the ‘defence advisory (DA) notice’ 
system in 1993. Now, as the DA no¬ 
tice website has it, “The DA notice 
system is a voluntary code that pro¬ 
vides guidance to the British media 
on the publication or broadcasting 
of national security information. The 
system is overseen by the Defence 
Press and Broadcasting Advisory 
Committee, a joint government/me- 
dia body that approves the stand¬ 
ing DA notices and monitors their 
implementation.” 

News of this extension of censor¬ 
ship broke in last Sunday’s Observer ., 


where it was revealed that, “Ministry 
of defence officials are preparing a 
briefing paper for Bill Jeffrey, the de¬ 
partment’s permanent secretary, who 
chairs the Defence Press and Broad¬ 
casting Advisory Committee, that 
would recommend to other members 
that Harry’s movements be censored’ 
(May 20). This committee is made up 
of representatives of the home office, 
foreign office, cabinet office and the 
media. Needless to say, no-one apart 
from press or broadcasting barons is 
ever going to be invited to represent 
the media on the committee. 

The committee has the power to 
recommend that the media does not 
publish information that “involves 
grave danger to the state and or indi¬ 
viduals”. According to The Obseiver, 
the MOD is considering a proposal to 
extend this power so that it would “in¬ 
clude members of the royal family” - 
whether in “grave danger” or not All 
quite reasonable from the state’s point 
of view, given what happened in the 
mass media in the weeks leading up 
to Dannatt’s decision. And on much 
past experience, much of the media is 
likely to fall into line and follow faith¬ 
fully the diktat of the DPBA’s DA 
notices. 

While most British army blogggrs 
seem to have regarded Henry Wind¬ 
sor as a fellow soldier and not com¬ 
mented on his being prevented from 
going to Iraq, their open enmity to¬ 
ward war criminal Blair on the other 
hand is without remit. When Iraqi in¬ 
surgents mortared the neighbour¬ 
hood that Blair visited last Saturday, 
three blasts were heard just before 
he arrived. On the Army Rumour 
Service website (www.arsse.co.uk) 
this week, under the heading ‘Mor¬ 
tars miss Bliar’ were numerous ripe 
comments on this aspect of our still- 
jus t-PM’s surprise visit to Iraq: 
“Bloody typical - the Iraqis get their 


timings and locations spotty dog for 
once and Bliar is late. In a way a 
good thing, ’cause his pilot was 
saved, but still could have got rid of 
the wanker. Anyone agree?” Indeed, 
no subsequent squaddie contribu¬ 
tor demurred. 

In the marines section of the Rum 
Ration naval website (www.rum 
ration.co.uk), one writer commented: 
“The best way to lose an insurgency 
is to have created the circumstances 
that fostered it!” This drew a response 
from another marine: “There wasn’t an 
islamo-fascist problem until the USA 
decided to get some licks in against 
the Soviets in Afghanistan by sup¬ 
porting the wily Muj and financing 
and arming people like Osama bin 
Laden [remember him?]. It’s called 
blow-back ... and like most things in 
life payback is definitely a bitch.” 

Members of the armed forces are 
obviously no fools and many share 
opposition to the war in Iraq with mil¬ 
lions of people in the UK. More im¬ 
portantly, they should certainly have 
every right to express their views free¬ 
ly and fully. Yet queen’s regulations 
force soldiers, marines, ratings and air 
force personnel to forego a chunk of 
the hard-won rights that civilians are 
able to utilise in this regard - the blog¬ 
gers mentioned are all at pains not to 
reveal details which couldlead to their 
identification. 

Every right under ‘bourgeois de¬ 
mocracy’ (more properly, democracy 
under the bourgeoisie) has been 
gained in the teeth of capitalist oppo¬ 
sition and has certainly never been 
granted because the bourgeoisie 
somehow favours democracy, as 
many on the left seem to believe. The 
only inherently democratic class is the 
proletariat. 

Communists advocate the fullest 
freedoms for those in uniform, totally 
commensurate with what the rest of 


us have. Military personnel should be 
able to freely discuss and debate, for 
example, the war in Iraq and the with¬ 
drawal of US and UK forces, as well 
as be able to demonstrate with others 
to get their views across. 

Applying a similar logic, the royals 
too should have the same rights as 
everyone else - and, of course, none 
of their current privileges. Obviously, 
none of the questions like the recent 
special treatment for Henry Windsor 
would then arise. 

Of course, whether the head of state 
is a hereditary monarch or an elected 
(king-) president, he or she acts to tie 
together the rule of the bourgeoisie. 
Far from being the ceremonial figure¬ 
head that some on the left perceive, 
the UK monarch has extensive pow¬ 
ers that can, in adversity (for the bour¬ 
geoisie), be brought into play with 
great effect And in such circumstanc¬ 
es, as things stand, there would not 
be a damned thing that elected repre¬ 
sentatives or the House of Commons 
could do about it constitutionally. 

Not only do communists call for the 
abolition of the monarchy, and the 
dismantling of the whole UK consti¬ 
tutional monarchy system. We also 
stand against any attempt to substi¬ 
tute an elected‘monarch’ orpresident 
In revolutionary democratic terms we 
refute the idea of having either a pure¬ 
ly titular or more powerful head of 
state, whatever s/he might he called. 
Ofa piece with our denial of the ‘need’ 
for a second, obstructive parliamen¬ 
tary chamber beyond the House of 
Commons is our demand for elimina¬ 
tion of the post of head of state. 

The communist call for a federal 
republic of England, Scotland, and 
Wales stands as a powerful pro¬ 
grammatic challenge to the present 
iniquitous, monarchical United 
Kingdom state • 

Jim Moody 
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Coherent strategy 

Did James Connolly lead the Citizen Army into the dead end of nationalism? Did Ken Loach accurately reflect 
Irish history in The wind that shakes the barley? Philip Ferguson responds to Jim Creegan 



Not members of the national bourgeoisie ... 


I must say I am really quite baffled 
by Jim Creegan’s article, ‘Ken 
Loach’s use of Irish history’ 
(Weekly Woi-ker April 19). 

Jim admits that division over the 
treaty did reflect class divisions in 
Ireland, yet criticises Loach for ex¬ 
aggerating the degree to which anti¬ 
treaty forces were consciously 
taking up a socialist programme. Jim 
says things like “There is little evi¬ 
dence to suggest that the spontane¬ 
ous feelings of the anti-treaty forces 
ever rose to the level of a conscious 
political programme.” This is true, 
but when in the film does Loach 
ever suggest that it did? This seems 
like quite an unfair criticism. 

Loach takes one small geographi¬ 
cal area, part of rural west Cork and a 
small town, and looks at an IRA unit 
there. His film accurately reflects the 
kind of people who joined the IRA, 
especially in such areas of Ireland, 
how the war developed and class 
politics were reflected, often in a 
spontaneous and confused way. 
There is actually nothing in the film 
that is unrealistic politically. 

For instance, during the debates in 
the Dail itself, one of the most prom¬ 
inent TDs, a fonner founder and lead¬ 
er of the Citizen Army, attacked the 
treaty, saying that it was designed to 
halt the forward march of the work¬ 
ing class in Ireland and Britain She 
criticised it as being a betrayal of 
Egypt and India, because the British 
troops being released from Ireland 
could be sent to those countries to 
help suppress their struggles for in¬ 
dependence. Does Jim seriously im¬ 
agine that those kind of arguments 
were not reflected anywhere, in the 
whole of island, at the level of the 
rank-and-file of the IRA? 

Does Jim seriously believe that 
the words the film puts into the 
mouth of the character who is a 
Connollyite andformerICA member 
are unrealistic? 

An unfair criticism 

At no time does Loach “misportray 
the past by imputing to the anti-trea¬ 
ty IRA an explicit socialist position”. 
Loach does not even actually deal 
with “the anti-treaty IRA” - he deals 
with one very small group of people 
in it and the most he ever imputes to 
them is some gut class instincts. 

Jim also mentions the incident in 
the republican court and says: “The 
sympathies of most IRA members 
are on the woman’s side.” Actually, 
I thought the IRA members were fair¬ 
ly evenly split. This was realistic, 
because the IRA itself contained a 
range of activists, including work¬ 
ing class militants (which Jim seems 
unaware of). If Loach had present¬ 
ed all the IRA members as being in 
favour of the court ruling, Jim might 
have a point. 

In fact, the republican courts be¬ 
came a focus of class conflict during 
the war for independence. The 
courts made both progressive and 
reactionary rulings, depending on the 
social and political make-up of the 
judges, the local IRA and Sinn Fein 
and the general level of class conflict 
and class consciousness in the local 
area. There was a great deal of varia¬ 
tion and Loach reflects this in his film 
- he could not deal with a load of dif¬ 
ferent areas, so he deals with the dif¬ 
ferences within this one part of Cork. 


Furthermore, at no time does 
Loach suggest the anti-treaty forces 
have any such thing as “a conscious 
political programme”. Indeed, one of 
the things the film made clear was that 
they did not have such a programme 
- instead some of them had some gut 
class feelings, a smattering of Con¬ 
nolly quotes and a lot of confusion. 
That is a very accurate portrait. 

Connolly’s strategy 

Jim also uses his critique ofLoach’s film 
to criticise Connolly’s strategy. For in¬ 
stance, he argues that Connolly trans- 
formedthe Citizen Army into “a purely 
nationalist fighting force” (he also 
tends to conflate terms like ‘national¬ 
ist’ and ‘republican’). He should also 
avoid using someone like Roy Foster 
as any kind of authority in terms of a 
critique of Connolly and the republican 
and socialist forces of the time. 

Connolly, in fact, never liquidated 
the ICA. He specifically said they 
should hold on to their guns, as they 
made need them later on to fight some 
of the people they were allied with for 
the 1916 rising. Connolly also made 
clear that the ICA would cooperate 
only with a “forward movement” and, 
the moment the republicans stopped 
going forward, the ICA would step out 
of the alliance with them. 

It is also important to look at exact¬ 
ly who Connolly was allied with, be¬ 
cause the waters on this have been 
substantially muddied by the pro-im¬ 
perialist Irish revisionist historians, a 
number of whom present themselves 
as Teftwing’. For instance, Austen 
Morgan in his hatchet job (‘political 
biography’) on Connolly writes of him 
making an alliance with a group of 
conspirators masquerading as the 
national bourgeoisie. In fact, the peo¬ 
ple Connolly allied with were no such 
thing. They were revolutionary na¬ 
tionalists, in the sense that Lenin used 
the tenn. The republican leaders that 
Connolly allied with for the rising were 
all figures who had supported the 


workers in Dublin the 1913 -14 lockout. 
Pearse’s most mature work. The sov¬ 
ereign people, is certainly not the 
work of anyone who identifies with 
the national bourgeoisie! Of course, 
the revisionists almost totally avoid 
Pearse’s mature political works, just 
like they avoid the republican paper, 
Irish Freedom, because such an ex¬ 
amination reveals how progressive 
the republicans that Connolly allied 
with were. 

Connolly’s republican allies, more¬ 
over, were more hostile to the Irish 
Parliamentary Party than they were to 
the unionists, as anyone who reads 
Irish Freedom will discover quite 
quickly. Far from adopting the preten¬ 
sions of a national bourgeoisie, these 
republicans were out to smash the 
Irish bourgeois nationalists and the 
1916risingwasas much ablowagainst 
them as against British rule. 

Jim also seems unaware that Con¬ 
nolly actually had a thoroughly coher¬ 
ent strategy in the period leading up 
to the rising. Connolly’s conscious 
strategy was to bring all the most rad¬ 
ical forces in Ireland together around 
the lynchpin of the radical wing of the 
labour movement. He brought the 
most leftwing women’s rights cam¬ 
paigners into the ICA, as well as the 
Irish Transport and General Workers 
Union and the Women Workers Un¬ 
ion He consciously set out to split the 
left republicans from the vacillating 
elements like O’Neill and Hobson in 
the leadership of the Irish Volunteers. 
Connolly knew that, while the ICA 
was much smaller, its more coherent 
political and organisational nature 
could allow it to take the political lead. 
It should be no surprise, then, that 
Pearse referred to Connolly as the 
leader and guiding brain of the rising. 

The alliance that Connolly made in 
reality easily fell within the kind of 
“tactical alliance and military cooper¬ 
ation” that Jim recognises as legiti¬ 
mate for revolutionaries. It is unclear 
why Jim thinks Connolly went further 


and liquidated the working class and 
socialist element Moreover, Connol¬ 
ly’s allianeewas with leftward-moving 
republicans who had shown them¬ 
selves supportive of workers’ strug¬ 
gles - that was the case with every 
single one of the co-signers of the 
Easter Proclamation - not with some 
entrenched bourgeois-nationalist 
movement or some Irish version of 


Cbiang Kai-shek. 

The biggest problem in Ireland was 
the lack of a revolutionary party. If 
there is a criticism to be made of Con¬ 
nolly, it is of the way his Marxism was 
intertwined with syndicalism and how 
this obstructed his understanding of 
the need for a revolutionary party. 
However, even this needs to be con¬ 


textualised, because Connolly did 
make several attempts, going back to 
the 1890s, to build some form of van¬ 
guard party. The lack of a party meant 
that after the executions of Connolly 
and Mallin, his followers either drift¬ 
ed into economism - which involved 
bread and butter stuff at the work¬ 
place level and tail-ending Sinn Fein 
politic ally - or actively dissolved them - 
selves into Sinn Fein and the IRA and 
becoming hostage to the less radical 
post-1916 republican leadership. 

I attended The wind that shakes the 
barley with several co-workers and 
some foreign students. It had a very 
positive effect on all of them. For my¬ 
self, I was somewhat disappointed I 
thought the political points were made 
in a rather stilted way. Primarily, I 
thought it would have been better if 
he had set the film in Dublin or else 
somewhere like Limerick, one of the 
larger sites of the soviets that emerged 
during the war for independence and, 
even more so, during the civil war. That 
would have allowed the political 
points to emerge more naturally. 

Unfortunately, Loach is fairly re¬ 
stricted by budget considerations. If he 
had had the kind of budget Warren 
Beatty had to play around with for 
Reds, he could have based it in Dublin 
and we could have been given an idea 
of the two general strikes which took 
place during the war - both of which 
were related to the republican cause 
and struggle. Or he could have based 
it in Limerick and we could have seen 
the strike that broke out there and led 
to a brief soviet, and the role that work¬ 
er-activists, including those who were 
also members of the IRA, played in if 

During the war for independence 
there was a great deal of overlap be¬ 
tween the republican movement, the 


organised labour movement and the 
advanced workers. Many advanced 
workers, including union militants, 
were members of the IRA. Thus the 
kind of arguments reflected in theLoach 
film were inevitable. This also means 
that, whatever other failings the film 
might have, Loach is certainly innocent 
of any misuse of Irish history • 



. .. but deadly effective 
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Defeat was fault of 
enemy machine guns 



C omrades Dave Brown and Ger¬ 
ry Downing argue that the de¬ 
feats of the 20th century are 
not grounds to rethink the strategic 
ideas of the early Comintern (Letters, 
May 17). They argue that these de¬ 
feats were due not to the limits of 
those ideas, but to the scab role of the 
trade union, social democratic and 
Stalinist bureaucracies. This orthodox 
Trotskyist argument is worth a little 
more of a reply than there is space for 
in a letter. 

On two secondary points I think 
comrade Downing misunderstands 
the argument of my May 10 letter. I 
said that if the rise of Nazism had not 
happened, the SPD majority would 
appearvindicated. The point is not to 
“excuse” the SPD majority for their 
conduct in 1918-19: in fact, their con¬ 
duct did lead to the rise of Nazism, as 
comrade Downing says. The point is 
one of method. We cannot simply 
stop short at the October 1917 victo¬ 
ry and ignore the rise of the Stalinist 
bureaucracy which followed - any 
more than we can stop short at the 
temporary stabilisation of the Weimar 
republic in the mid-1920s and pointto 
it as an achievement of Ebert-Schei- 
demarm, ignoring the rise of Nazism 
which followed 

Concessions 

In relation to post-World War II wel¬ 
farism, I saidthat this was a system of 
concessions aimed to strengthen the 
US policy of‘containment’ of Stalin¬ 
ism by making the front-line capitalist 
states, especially in Europe and Japan, 
more attractive to the working class. 
Comrade Downing says that by this 
argument “the struggles of the work¬ 
ing class are permanently written out 
of history”. This is nonsense: obvi¬ 
ously, capital would have had no need 
of concessions in order to ‘contain 
communism’ if the working class had 
not struggled for concessions. 

My point was simply that the con¬ 
cessions were part of the post-war 
global regime, and that, now the 
USSR has fallen, capital is seeking to 
take the concessions back - thus dis¬ 
proving the line of the Labourites and 
similar parties, that loyalty to the 
capitalist state and the ‘national inter¬ 
est’ would enable permanent reforms 
in the interest of the working class. 

On the central issues, the argu¬ 
ments of comrades Brown and 
Downing are like saying of a battle: 
it was correct to attack the enemy 
head-on; we were only defeated be¬ 
cause they outnumbered us two to 
one and had machine guns against 
our pistols: we should go on attack¬ 
ing the enemy head-on. The scab 
role of the trade union and social 
democratic bureaucracies in 1918-19 
in Germany (and elsewhere) was en¬ 
tirely predictable from late 1914 oa 
Subsequent events have repeatedly 
confirmed that in the event of a rev¬ 
olutionary crisis these political forc¬ 
es will act to restore capitalist order. 

Neither were the bureaucratic de¬ 
generation of the Soviet state and its 
impact on the partie s of the Comintern 
entirely unpredictable, since they 
were predicted by Kautsky, Martov, 
and Luxemburg in 1918 on the basis 
(a) that the alliance with the peasant¬ 
ry was a false strategy, and that (b) the 


working class as a class needs politi¬ 
cal democracy and liberty in order to 
rule society. But it is perhaps fair to 
assume temporarily for the purposes 
of argument that these developments 
were not predictable in 1918-23. 

Even so, it was clear from 1937, af¬ 
ter the role of the popular fronts in 
Spain and France became clear, that 
the parties of the Comintern would 
also, in the event of a revolutionary 
crisis in the imperialist countries, act 
to restore capitalist order. This too has 
been confirmed by subsequent 
events. 

Serious 

Any serious Marxist strategy there¬ 
fore has to assume in advance that the 
social democratic and 'official com¬ 
munist’ parties will play a scab role 
if they can. They have to be seen as 
part of the enemy camp, though they 
are also ‘false friends’. The objective 
relation of forces hence has to be 
judged on the basis that they are part 
of the enemy camp. To complain that 
they have betrayed the movement is 
a point worth making to any militants 
who believed they would not do so. 
To formulate strategy on the basis that 
they will not is just plain stupid. 

These parties are able to play this 
scab role because they go into revo¬ 
lutionary crises commanding the sup¬ 
port of the majority of the organised 
activists of the working class move¬ 
ment. Within periods of revolutionary 
crisis, the far left grows - but so do the 
traditional mass parties. This is the 
evidence both of the post-World War 
II crisis which comrade Downing sees 
as support for his ideas, and of the 
smaller crises in Europe in 1968-75. 

By contrast, in 1917 in Russia, be¬ 
fore the crisis broke out the Bolshe¬ 
viks led the majority of the organised 
activists, with the Mensheviks only 
temporarily attaining a majority on the 
basis of the inflow of newly radicalis¬ 
ing workers. 

This poses two fundamental strate¬ 
gic problems. The first is that the sei¬ 
zure of power in a single country in 
the absence of a mass-scale Marxist 
international will inevitably lead, not 
to triggering the revolution more wide¬ 
ly, but to a repeat of the strategic iso¬ 
lation of the Russian Revolution: 
because the labour bureaucracies in 
other countries will predictably scab. 

Gamble against long 
odds 

We may in an acute crisis in the fu¬ 
ture wind up having to gamble 
against long odds in this way. That 
is, we may be faced, as the Bolshe¬ 
viks were, with the choice between a 
gamble on the international workers’ 
movement and lying down to be shot 
in a rightist military coup. But our 
task now is not to promote the idea 
of a gamble (= a repeat of 1917/revo¬ 
lution in a single country). It is to 
promote the means by which the 
odds can be shortened: the interna¬ 
tional unity of the working class. 

Hence, what is needed is to fight 
now for the international unity and 
common action of the working class 
as a class and the workers’ move¬ 
ment as a class movement under 
capitalism. This line is counter- 


posed to the common far-left prac¬ 
tices of (1) political concessions to 
nationalist ‘realism’ on immigration 
controls, etc, for the sake of formal 
unity with left Labourites; (2) little- 
British (inreality Atlanticist) calls for 
withdrawal from the European Un¬ 
ion, and (3) abandoning solidarity 
with the workers’ movement in ‘ third 
world’ countries attacked by impe¬ 
rialism for the sake of an illusory 
‘anti-imperialist’ alliance with na¬ 
tionalist, islamist, etc reactionaries. 

Second, the central strategic prob¬ 
lem is to win the majority of the 
workers’ movement to Marxist poli¬ 
tics before the outbreak of revolu¬ 
tionary crisis. 

It should be utterly obvious that 
this is not a matter of creating an or¬ 
ganisationally separate ‘left’ version 
of the social democratic or ‘official 
communist’ parties, since - however 
subjectively unwilling to scab - such 
a party would windup in practice scab¬ 
bing (or being politically impotent) 
when confronted with the choice be¬ 
tween participating in or supporting 
a ‘left’ government on the one hand, 
and the interests of the working class 
on the other. Witness the Poum in the 
Spanish revolution; witness more re¬ 
cently the Brazilian Workers’Party, 
Rifondazione Comunista and so on. 


What is central is to pose a stra¬ 
tegic alternative to the nationalist, 
bureaucratic-statist and class-col¬ 
laborationist policy of the trade un¬ 
ion, social democratic and ‘official 
communist’ bureaucracies. And 
this, in turn, has to be a policy of (1) 
class-political independence both 
from the capitalist and petty-propri- 
etor parties and from the state; (2) 
radical democracy both in the state 
and in the working class movement: 
that is, the subordination of the 
managers, officials and leaders to 
the ranks; and (3) the international 
unity in action of the working class 
movement, not at some future date, 
but under capitalism. 

Chain of national 
revolutions 

Clinging to the first four congresses 
of the Comintern is no use for this 
purpose, since (as I have argued in my 
2004 series on imperialism) the ‘anti¬ 
imperialist front’ is in fact a fonn of 
class-collaborationist policy, and (as 
I have argued in my long 2006 series 
on strategy) the documents of the 
first four congresses of the Comintern 
both abandoned any real idea ofwork- 
ers’ democracy through the ban on 
factions and Bonapartist military cen¬ 


tralism in the party, and substituted the 
idea of a chainof national revolutions, 
and of copying the Russians, for the 
international action of the working 
class under capitalist rule. 

The idea of a ‘transitional pro¬ 
gramme’ is even less use, since the at¬ 
tempt to form a bridgebetween present, 
pure-trade unionist, consciousness 
and the struggle for power evades all 
three of the problems - class-collabo¬ 
ration at the level of government; de¬ 
mocracy and the subordination of the 
officials to the ranks; and the interna¬ 
tional unity of the working class. The 
‘transitional method’ thus licenses 
every futile attempt to create a new 
oiganisational break with the social 
democratic and ‘official communist’ 
apparatuses without a political break. 

The arguments of comrades Brown 
and Downing simply fail to face up 
to these issues. ‘No!’they say. ‘We 
should invite the workers’ movement 
to go over the top - defeat was the fault 
of the enemy machine guns, not of the 
generals’ inability to find a way to 
deal with them. Refusal to invite the 
workers’ movement to attack the ma¬ 
chine guns head-on is (to use a phrase 
in Gerry Downing’s letter)“pessimism 
about the causes of defeat”. The ar¬ 
gument is entirely worthless • 

Mike Macnair 
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No saviour 
from on high 


P hil Sharpe’s polemic (‘Pre¬ 
pare for marathon’, May 17) 
is useful because it displays 
some of his fears and misconcep¬ 
tions about the views of other com¬ 
rades in the Campaign for a Marxist 
Party. It also displays his own illu¬ 
sions in both the likelihood of a La¬ 
bour left organisational “break with 
New Labour” and its ability to make 
good use of such a split, despite its 
present parlous state - the sectari¬ 
anism and weakness of the Labour 
left mirrors that of the revolutionary 
left outside Labour. 

Phil draws a false dichotomy 
between the struggle for a workers’ 
party and for a revolutionary party, 
and, in consequence, mistakenly im¬ 
putes to Mike Macnair, the CPGB and 
Barry Biddulph a dogmatism which 
is not there - as if they would not wel¬ 
come the spontaneous emergence of 
a newmassworkers’party, would not 
join it and would disdain to argue the 
Marxist case within it. All of these ac¬ 
cusations are Aunt Sallys. The revo¬ 
lutionary party which overcomes 
capitalism must, of course, be a work¬ 
ers’ party. 

As Brecht put it in one of his 
songs, “Only the working class can 
set the worker free” - and, to free 
themselves, the workers must end 
capitalism and thereby free humani¬ 
ty from exploitation and oppression. 
The working class is the only class 
capable of becoming the “universal 
class” (Marx) whose interests coin¬ 
cide with the interests ofhumanity as 
a whole in overcoming and surpass¬ 
ing capitalism in a positive way. 

So it is not a question of Marxist 
revolutionaries forming a revolu¬ 
tionary party to free the working 
class, but of workers organising 
themselves into a revolutionary par¬ 
ty to liberate themselves. What is 
needed is a mass, democratic party 
of the working class (in the broad 
sense) capable of uniting all the di¬ 
verse sections of the class in action 
around a Marxist (ie, scientific) po¬ 
litical programme of practical class 
struggle for the revolutionary over¬ 
throw of capitalist states and the 
supersession of world capitalism by 
the development of a classless, 
communist society. 

Yet Phil writes of the workers’ par¬ 
ty as a mere “tactic”- “yes, tactic and 
not rigid dogma or necessary stage”. 
The struggle for a revolutionary 
party “may or may not have a work¬ 
ers’ party stage”, he says. So Phil 
seems to be aiming not for a revolu¬ 
tionary workers' party, but - the log¬ 
ical alternative - for an elitist party of 
revolutionaries above the working 
class and not part of it. How else are 
we to understand the concept of the 
workers’ party as a tactic? (‘The In¬ 
ternationale’ proudly proclaims that 
we will liberate ourselves: “No sav¬ 
iour from on high deliver ...” I hope 
Pbilisnotpreparing to follow hisone- 
time philosophical hero, Roy Bbaskar, 
into the idealist ether of god and re¬ 
incarnation.) 

I confess I found it difficult, at first, 
to follow Phil’s pontificating about 
“what would be the attitude of the 
CMP” to the “possible development” 
that “the demand fora workers’ par¬ 
ty can acquire popularity” in the 


present circumstances - in which the 
“working class lacks effective politi¬ 
cal representation”. It only made 
sense when it dawned on me that 
Phil’s assessment of “the present cir¬ 
cumstances” was favourable. 


What we actually 
need now is the 
organisational 
unity of 
revolutionaries 
for effective 
action in the 
stru gg le for a 
revolutionary 
workers’ party 

Instead of comparing the present 
period of reaction of a special kind - 
when the working class (temporari¬ 
ly) can see no alternative to capital¬ 
ism - to the “unfavourable balance of 
class forces ... before the 1905 revo¬ 
lution”, he likens it to 1905 and 1917, 
implying that the balance of class 
forces are now favourable. That is 
why “the tactic of the workers’ par¬ 
ty” (sic!) “is called for by the circum¬ 
stances in which we find ourselves”. 

But actually the circumstances 
are abysmal. The Labour left, far 
from being on the brink of an organ¬ 
isational “break from New Labour”, 
is tiny, politically timid and Labour- 
loyal sectarian. Hardly surprising 
when the left outside of Labour is 
divided into a myriad of bureaucrat¬ 
ically ruled sectarian groups, disin¬ 
tegrating and moving rightwards. 
An organisational split in such cir¬ 
cumstances would be disastrous, 
almost certainly dispersing hitherto 
organised socialists to the four 
winds, wasting the links their mem¬ 
bership carries. Abetter principle is 
‘stay-in-ism’. Exercise your oppor¬ 
tunities to the full to advocate the 
politics of extreme democracy and 
win your comrades to the necessity 
of a Marxist party. But leave the ex¬ 
pelling of revolutionary socialists to 
the bureaucracy. Let us not help 
them by resigning. 

Phil, on the contrary, counsels that 
it is “totally unprincipled for them 
[the Labour left] to remain with New 
Labour and not to break to help found 
a workers’ party”. Now, we should 


certainly welcomeLabour Party mem¬ 
bers into the CMP, and into the CPGB 
- but not encourage them to resign 
their Labour Party membership under 
present circumstances. Walking out 
in disgust, individually, is cowardly, 
not principled. Splitting prematurely 
as a group, before carrying an open 
argument to its limits, is equally un¬ 
principled. 

This misjudgement of our present 
circumstances perhaps explains 
Phil’s preoccupation with the unlike¬ 
ly scenario of the spontaneous emer¬ 
gence of a workers’ party. Like the 
Socialist Workers Party with Re¬ 
spect, and the Socialist Party with 
its Campaign for a New Workers’ 
Party, Phil is dreaming of a mass 
movement of pissed-off workers 
coming to the rescue of the sectari¬ 
an revolutionary left. No, Phil, it has 
got to be the other way round. We 
revolutionaries have to sort our¬ 
selves out in order to offer coherent 
leadership to the mass. 

Reflecting his reluctance to accept 
that the task of the day is to organ¬ 
ise revolutionaries as revolutionar¬ 
ies, without making this dependent 
on “favourable circumstances”, Phil 
unjustifiably attributes negative at¬ 
titudes to other comrades. Mike 
Macnair “reluctantly concedes”, 
says Phil, that “we would be argu¬ 
ing for fighting within” a new mass 
workers’ party, should one arise. 
Why “reluctantly”? Mike was just 
restating a well established CPGB 
position, in case you had forgotten. 
Of course we would intervene in it. 
We find close combat and the short 
sword more effective than polemical 
missiles from afar. Phil seems sur¬ 
prised that “the CPGB is in favour 
of ... fighting for Marxist principles 
within the existing organisations of 
the labour movement”. Mike and 
Barry “cannot contemplate a change 
of tactics because of the untarnished 
cbaracterof their principles”. But the 
dogmatism seems to be yours, Phil. 
Revolutionaries must not wait for 
favourable circumstances before 
getting themselves organised. 

What we actually need now is the 
organisational unity of revolutionar¬ 
ies for effective action in the strug¬ 
gle for a revolutionary workers’ 
party, in place of the existing multi¬ 
tude of separate, competing groups. 
Yes, Marxist revolutionaries must dig 
roots in the working class, so that 
revolutionary organisation becomes 
part of the class. But our first job is 
to organise ourselves, so that we can 
approach this task in a democratic, 
planned organised, disciplined and 
therefore effective way • 

Stan Keable 
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DEBATE 


House-building under 

Communists need a pool to swim in, not a fish tank, argues Dave Craig of the Revolutionary Democratic Group 


T he struggle for a republican so¬ 
cialist party took a small step 
forward at the May 12 Campaign 
for a New Workers’ Party (CNWP) 
conference in London. The campaign 
adopted a charter which included re¬ 
publicanism. Whilst this is not yet a 
programme, it is a definite steer to¬ 
wards one. Slow progress is better 
than no progress. 

Just before the conference the 
campaign’s steering committee had 
adopted a draft charter. It was a typ¬ 
ical left Labourite platform - strong 
on welfare and weak on democracy. 
It was effectively divided into a min¬ 
imum part of social and welfare re¬ 
forms, anda maximum programme for 
democratic socialism. We saw this 
min-max approach in the Socialist 
Alliance (mark two) in2001. 

In the pre-conference discussion, 
largely confined to the steering 
committee, Pete McLaren (Socialist 
Alliance) had introduced republi¬ 
canism into the drafting. But he pro¬ 
posed this be included in the 
maximum programme calling for “a 
democratic socialist and republican 
society”. 

Republicanism must be in the min¬ 
imum programme, not relegated to 
the maximum. It is an immediate de¬ 
mand that relates to government, as 
it exists now. It is not a long-term aim 
to be realised when socialism ar¬ 
rives. It seems that the Socialist Par¬ 
ty rejected Pete’s proposal. One 
might conclude from this that the SP 
had rejected republicanism as such. 
Not so, as it turned out. 

There was some criticism of Pete’s 
maximalist republicanism within the 
SA. He had done his best to intro¬ 
duce republicanism into the charter. 
All he got for his pains was criticism 
from republicans. Some thanks. The 
SA executive meanwhile debated a 
resolution and agreed to submit the 
following - “For a democratic repub¬ 
lic - a radical extension of democra¬ 
cy, including all representatives 
elected by proportional representa¬ 
tion, subject to recall and paid the 
average wage”. 

One comrade proposed the SA 
drop the words “democratic repub¬ 
lic” - not because we were against 
it, but because the SP would op¬ 
pose it. We might get something 
passed if the ‘R’ word was not in¬ 
cluded. But the S A executive reject¬ 
ed this. It would call a spade a 
spade. The Socialist Workers Par¬ 
ty had used opportunistic argu¬ 
ments against republicanism at the 
founding conference of Respect. If 
the SP wanted to follow the SWP/ 
Respect approach they be should 
seen and exposed doing it. 

That is how the republican amend¬ 
ment to the CNWP charter came be¬ 
fore conference. It stood in the queue 
waiting to bite the dust. By all the 
laws known to the British left it should 
have sunk without trace. But occa¬ 
sionally something strange happens 
that confounds the pundits. The 
Socialist Party supported it and di¬ 
rected into the minimum part of the 
charter. With the usual suspects in 
the Socialist Alliance, CPGB and 
Revolutionary Democratic Group 
voting for it, the resolution was 
passed almost unanimously. 

The amended charter now indi¬ 
cates some of the demands which 
the campaign thinks will be central 
to the formation of a new party. 
Whilst the democratic republic will 
appear some way down the list, but 
not at the end, political logic would 


have it at the beginning. 

• For a democratic republic - a radi¬ 
cal extension of democracy, includ¬ 
ing all representatives elected by 
proportional representation, subject 
to recall and paid the average wage. 

• Keep health and education pub¬ 
lic. Stop and reverse cuts in, and the 
sell-off of, our public services. For 
properly funded, democratically 
controlled public services for all. 

• For decent, affordable public hous¬ 
ing for all who want it. 

• No to racism and discrimination - 
oppose the divisive BNP. No to the 
specific oppression that people suf¬ 
fer due to their ethnic background, 
nationality, gender, sexuality, age, 
disabilities or health. 

• For a living wage of at least £8 an 
hour, and a living pension - restore 
the link with earnings now. 

• No to Trident nuclear weapons - 
spend the £76 billion on public 
services. 

• Ownership and planning of energy 
and transport, leading to massive 
investment and expansion of re¬ 
newable energy and clean, public 
transport. 

• Immediate withdrawal of the 
troops from Iraq and Afghanistan. 

• No to the capitalist profit system. 
Fora democratic socialist society, 
based on public ownership of the 
major corporations that dominate 
the economy, and run to meet the 
needs of all, and to protect our en¬ 
vironment for future generations, 
instead of the profits of a few. 

It is worth gping back to 2001 and 
the SA programme People before 
profit. This contained some repub¬ 
lican demands. But the SWP exclud¬ 
ed republicanism from the SA’s 
‘priority pledges’. These pledges 
were the SWP code word for mini¬ 
mum programme. Now in 2007 the 
SP, which agreed with the SWP in 
2001, now accepted the demand for 
a democratic republic into the pro¬ 
to-minimum programme. What has 
changed? 

Has the SP really been won to the 
arguments of the RDG or CPGB? 
Unlikely. A better explanation is that 
the ‘crisis of democracy’ is contin¬ 
uing to work its magic powers on 
the dulled thinking of socialist econ- 
omism. Whilst the SP forgot to in¬ 
clude any democratic demands in its 
original proposal, our reminder was 
now accepted. Whilst the SWP and 
SP could easily ignore the democrat¬ 
ic questions in 2001, the mistake be¬ 
comes ever more obvious as the 
years go by. 

Browned off 

As Gordon Brown prepared to be 
crowned prime minister, he ex¬ 
plained: “One of my first acts as 
PM would be to restore power to 
parliament in order to build trust of 
the British people in our democra¬ 
cy” (BBC news, May 11). He ex¬ 
plained that “government must be 
more open and more accountable 
to parliament” and suggested Brit¬ 
ain could get its first written con¬ 
stitution. 

Brown is a better politician than 
the economist numbskulls of the 
left. The people may not have come 
to republican conclusions. But they 
know something is rotten at the heart 
of Britain’s ‘ Ruritanian democracy’. 
Brown therefore promises that un¬ 
der him this will be mended. Trust 
me. I’m Gordon, not Tony. 

In putting forward his democratic 
ideas, Brown seeks to draw a line be¬ 


tween himself and Blair and at the 
same time relate to a real mood 
amongst thinking people in the 
country. The crisis of democracy is 
a real factor, even if matters have yet 
to come to a head. 

The gap between the real world 
and the fantastic outdated theories 
of the British left gets wider every 
day. Now by accident or design the 
SP voted to narrow the gap. Wel¬ 
come to the real world, in which 
parliamentary democracy is busted 

Tough talking 
identifies the 
main dangers to 
the working 
class as 
“confessional 
sects” and 
“halfway house 
parties” 


and people are alienated. Welcome 
to the idea that serious politics 
means coming up with some an¬ 
swers. Cue Gordon Brown. Cue a 
democratic alternative put forward 
by socialists. 

One swallow 

The implications of this CNWP vote 
are significant. With republicanism 
in the minimum programme and so¬ 
cialism in the maximum we have the 
first hint of a republican socialist 
party. With republicanism in the 
minimum programme this is a funda¬ 
mental breach with Labourism. The 
Labour Party has never been a re¬ 
publican party. Some of its lefts have 
been hostile to the monarchy. But 
with the possible exception of Tony 
Benn, they have never understood 
the significance of democratic re¬ 
publicanism. 

The CPGB and RDG have kept up 
constant attacks on the Labourite 
politics of the CNWP. We have been 
right to do so. But now they have 
shot our fox. Not so with Respect. 
This decision draws a significant 
distinction between Respect and 
the CNWP. One points in a secular 
democratic republican direction. 
The other has none of those vir¬ 
tues, clings to Labourism and seems 
ready to opportunistically dabble in 
religion. 

However one swallow does not 
make a summer. A chink of light can 
easily be blocked up again. The job 
for communists is to prise open the 
gap and let the sunshine in. The 
most obvious contradiction is that 
the CNWP may advocate republi¬ 
canism for the state, but has yet to 
adopt its own democratic republican 
constitution. The CNWP must de¬ 
velop its own democratic republican 
culture. Its citizen-members must 
have rights, including the right to 
elect a leadership. The struggle for 
democratic republicanism, far from 
being won at the conference, has 
hardly begun. 

Can we build a democratic republi¬ 
can constitution and culture in the 
CNWP? This is tall order indeed. It 
depends very much on the attitude of 
the communists. If the communist 
forces are ultra-left and sectarian, then 
nothing much will change. Labourism 


cannot be combated by left sectarian¬ 
ism. On the contrary they are mutual¬ 
ly reinforcing. This leads me back to 
the main left sectarian arguments 
found in the debate in the Weekly 
Worker involving Phil Sharpe. 

Left-rightism 

I had occasion recently to point to 
Bukharin’s ‘left-rightism’ - talking 
left, whilst acting right. Trotsky crit¬ 
icised the anarchists in Spain for the 
same thing. The problem also ap¬ 
pears in the failure to understand 
the nature of the period. In Britain 
the working class movement is still 
living through its long dark winter 
of discontent. So I am reminded of 
Russian fable referred to by Lenin 
and Trotsky about wearing furs in 
summer and going naked in winter. 

There was much left talk in a re¬ 
cent edition of the Weekly Worker 
fulminating against halfway-house 
parties. The headline declared there 
should be “No more freaks and half¬ 
way houses” (May 3). There was to 
be no compromise. The Campaign 
for a Marxist Party was based on 
“the rejection of the notion of ye tan- 
other confessional sect operating 
through a halfway house”. Mike 
Macnair warned any waverers that 
“the CMP should firmly rebuff any 
attempt to reverse this”. 

Tough talking identifies the main 
dangers to the working class as 
“confessional sects” and “halfway 
house parties”. Mike pointed out 
that I had already openly confessed 
to half way-housism, but Phil 
Sharpe was somewhat evasive. His 
confession was eagerly awaited. Of 
course, we will need to carefully ex¬ 
amine what the RDG has actually 
confessed to. We would not want 
people to think that Mike had writ¬ 
ten our confession and all we had to 
do was sign it. 

Mike and the CPGB’s rhetoric 
does not stop there. The same tar¬ 
get is identified as the “standard far- 
left groupuscule” in a “fake 
reformist, halfway house front”. 
They seem entirely oblivious to the 
fact that this is how the ‘CPGB-in- 
Respect’ could be described. They 
are doing it, whilst accusing the rest 
of us of promoting it! 

Mike explains that “what com¬ 
rades Craig and Sharpe have in dif¬ 
ferent ways defended amounts, in 
substance, to a proposal that the 
[CMP] should cease to exist by turn¬ 
ing itself into a standard far-left 
groupuscule which campaigns in the 
here and now for a standard far-left- 
sponsored fake reformist halfway 
house front”. Mike tells us that this 
“twin-track approach” is not only 
rejected, but the rejection is “non- 
negotiable”. 

The terms “far-left groupus- 
cules”, “confessional sects” and 
“halfway houses” contain a certain 
sort of distorted truth, even if the 
language reveals a kind of sectari¬ 
anism. It is whatyou might hear from 
a standard far-left groupuscule. Any 
minute we expect a statement from 
some Pythonesque Judean Popular 
Front saying they have had to split 
from the liquidators! 

The problem is the style of polem¬ 
ic masks the substance of the argu¬ 
ment. Take for example the CPGB’s 
proposal for a merger between itself 
and the CMP. Will this not create a 
“standard far-left groupuscule”? If 
this new group agrees to work in 
Respect, then surly it is in a “stand¬ 
ard far-left-sponsored, fake reform¬ 


ist, halfway house front”. The rhet¬ 
oric obscures an argument between 
being ‘in’ and being ‘for’ these 
things. There is a gap between rhet¬ 
oric and reality. 

Objective conditions 

Is itwinteror summer? Certainly the 
temperature is below freezing. The 
working class has been defeated 
and become more atomised. We 
have had 18 years of icy Tory gov¬ 
ernment, followed by 10 years of 
bitter cold under a rightwing Labour 
government. The most militant trade 
union, the National Union of Mine- 
workers, has frozen to death. The 
anti-union laws are firmly in place. 
Trade union membership has fallen. 
The socialist movement is hope¬ 
lessly divided. 

These are not the conditions for 
launching a new Marxist party. Cir¬ 
cumstances are stacked up against 
it. The overwhelming majority of 
Marxists, including the SWP and 
Socialist Party, are resolutely op¬ 
posed to a new Marxist party. They 
are not about to change their 
minds. It will require something ap¬ 
proaching a major split. They are 
busily trying to break their own win¬ 
ter isolation by relating to forces to 
the right of themselves. 

The experience of the CPGB itself 
in the last 15 years confirms this. 
The CPGB says it has long been a 
campaign for a new Marxist party. 
How far have they got? In truth not 
very far. This is not down to the lack 
of effort or dedication by these 
comrades. Neither is it to suggest 
that nothing has been achieved in 
15 years or that the effort was wast¬ 
ed. But the call for a new Marxist 
Party has not taken off. 

Winter conditions include the 
state of politics, the attitude of the 
working class movement, the views 
of politically active workers, social¬ 
ists and Marxists. They are either in¬ 
different to the call for a new Marxist 
party or opposed to it. The small 
number of comrades who have 
joined the CMP confirms this as¬ 
sessment. Some may naively believe 
that if we plant the flag of‘Marxism’ 
hundreds or thousands will rally to 
us. Now we have the reality check. 

Winter conditions are beyond our 
control. They have not changed 
much. The past 15 years will soon 
become the past 17. This is not to 
deny that something may happen 
tomorrow that will change this tra¬ 
jectory. But let us not count on it or 
pretend it has already occurred. It 
seems reasonable to suggest that 
the CMP will achieve little more in 
the next two years than the CPGB 
has achieved in the last 15. Only if 
we are honest about this can we 
make progress rather than become 
disillusioned when reality kicks in. 

The question is, what will winter 
conditions allow us or permit us to 
do? They will allow us or even force 
us to come together in the largest 
possible gatherings for warmth. We 
will be forced to build ourselves some 
halfway house to provide some shel¬ 
ter. This will not be ideal. Huddle to¬ 
gether or freeze separately. 

Of course, there are many differ¬ 
ent ideas about how houses should 
be built. Where should they be po¬ 
sitioned and what should be the 
foundations? Our theory tells us 
that republicanism will workand La- 
bourism will not. That indicates 
where we can compromise and 
where we cannot. 
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Since 1997 the continued winter 
conditions have produced a number 
of so called halfway-house shelters. 
It began with Socialist Labour Party, 
and was followed by the Socialist Al¬ 
liance, the Scottish Socialist Party, 
Respect and the CNWP. These or¬ 
ganisations have gathered around 
themselves reformists, centrists and 
revolutionaries, including those from 
“standard far-left groupuscules” and 
“confessional sects”. 

The CPGB recognises this reality. 
It has been present at every found¬ 
ing conference of every halfway 
house, from the SLP to Respect. 
None of these conferences set up 
new Marxist parties. Did the CPGB 
walk out in protest? Not in the least. 
Wherever possible, the CPGB took 
seats on leading bodies. It cam¬ 
paigned in the Weekly Worker for 
people to join and fully participate 
in the activities and campaigns of 
the various halfway houses. 

Left demagogy 

Real conditions prevent or rule out 
the formation of a new Marxist par¬ 
ty. But this will not prevent us from 
indulging in high-blown dema¬ 
goguery and what Lenin called rev¬ 
olutionary phrase-mongering. We 
can reject all standard far-left grou¬ 
puscules, condemn confessional 
sects and oppose all half way hous¬ 
es. No more freaks. No more halfway 
houses. This can be the firm, princi¬ 
pled conclusion of the CMP. As 
Mike says, we should “firmly rebuff 
any attempt to reverse this”. 

Then it is back to the real world. 
Hardly is the ink dry on the procla¬ 
mation of total war against freaks 
and halfway houses than the CMP 
has applied to affiliate to the Cam¬ 
paign for a Halfway House Party 
(CNWP). A delegate is already cho¬ 
sen to sit on its national steering 
committee! The point about this is 
not the hypocrisy. It is a reminder 
that you can say what you like, but 
you can only do what is possible 
within limits. Politics must take ac¬ 
count of what is necessary. But it is 
also the art of what is possible. 

If we want to know where consist¬ 
ent, uncompromising leftism leads 
then look at Workers Power. At the 
conference they talked about a rev¬ 
olutionary programme and rejected 
any fake reformist halfway-house 
party. They threatened to leave. 
That was the logic of their position. 
It is the road that leads to isolation. 
If they are sensible they will be back. 
The CMP talked the same talk, but 
committed itself to remaining on 
board No compromise, except when 
compromising with compromise! 

Objective conditions limit what is 
possible. Neither ourselves nor the 
working class has been strong 
enough to break those limits. The 
real options are self-exclusion or in¬ 
serting oneself into the situation to 
change it. All this rhetoric about 
“confessional sects”, “standard far- 
left groupuscules” and “fake reform¬ 
ist, halfway-house fronts” is really 
a smokescreen and a diversion from 
serious discussion about what can 
and cannot be achieved in order to 
shift a defeated and demoralised 
movement onto the right political 
trajectory. 

Halfway houses 

The problem here is transitional 
methods, demands and organisa¬ 
tional forms. Militant workers learn in 
practice about transitional methods 
when involved in trade union strug¬ 
gles. Just as democratic centralism is 
a principle of working class struggle, 


so transitional methods are bread 
and butter if you are trying to lead a 
group of workers into action. 

Intellectuals have little concern 
for this because their focus is on the 
purity and defence of ideas. Lenin 
and Trotsky were intellectuals. But 
they were mass working class polit¬ 
ical leaders. They were and indeed 
had to be experts in transitional 
methods. Had they not been so, they 
could not have succeeded. Most 
famously Trotsky identified Lenin’s 
1917 Impending catastrophe and 
how to fight it as a model of transi¬ 
tional, or halfway house, politics. 

Ultra-leftism is an intellectualist, 
not proletarian trend which empha¬ 
sises the purity of the aim, not the 
road by which we get there. Since 
the road is less than the aim, it is 
therefore a compromise and as such 
is condemned. ‘No compromises’ 
trips off the tongues of red-hot left¬ 
ists. It is amoral question anda half¬ 
way house is an immoral act. 

The Campaign for a Marxist Party 
is not a Marxist party. At best it is a 
halfway house on the road to such 
a party. It is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion, even if should subsequently 
prove a dead-end or be overtaken 
by events. Wbatwe need is not dem¬ 
agogic condemnation of halfway 
houses, but serious discussion 
about how to build them, the best 
location, the materials we need and 
how to lay solid foundations. We 
should discuss Respect not in terms 
of condemnation because it is a half¬ 
way house. We should analyse 
whether it really is a halfway house 
or whether it can be made into one. 

Not everything claiming to be 
democratic centralism, or claiming 
to be transitional demands, passes 
the test. We have to judge it in the 
concrete. General condemnation of 
halfway houses is lazy politics. It 
frees us from the responsibility of 
actually considering which are tran¬ 
sitional forms, and which are bogus 
forms. 

It depends on where we think the 
movement actually is. Itiswinter. The 
wind is howling and it is pouring with 
rain. Building a house or even a shel¬ 
ter on the road we need to take is a 
move in the right direction. Once the 
working class movement has recov¬ 
ered and gatheredits strength, we will 
be able to continue our journey to the 
final destination. 

Our task is not to dig trenches and 
erect barriers on the road to halfway 
houses so that the working class re¬ 
mains in its current state, atomised 
and partyless. It is to lead the strug¬ 
gle for whatever is a genuine half¬ 
way house. In locating our politics 
in this way it is more likely that the 
working class movement will arrive 
at the halfway house and be ready 
to go beyond it. We want to march 
with the movement in order to tran¬ 
scend the halfway house more 
quickly. 

When the rhetoric is stripped 
away, the real difference is that in 
winter the real choice is between 
fighting to provide leadership for 
those workers convinced that we 
need a new party of the left. Simply 
condemning this as a halfway house 
will leave communists tailing in its 
wake - condemning it, then joining 
it, opposing it and then calling on 
people to become members and 
supplying the membership forms, 
refusing to stand for the leadership 
and then seeking nomination, etc. 

Swimming pool 

The differences between what I am 
arguing and the CPGB seem mas¬ 


sive. But the reality is different. 
The SP is trying to build a relative¬ 
ly big swimming pool. It is wholly 
designed by the SP but with a 
dodgy filter system. Our argument 
is that we welcome the attempt to 
build the pool. But before we can 
swim in it we should try to influ¬ 
ence the design. But not by pro¬ 
posing a fish tank 

Our role is not to oppose our de¬ 
sign to theirs, but to propose some 
significant improvements. We want 
to ensure that we can swim in the 
best, clearest water, not a dirty, pol¬ 
luted swamp. The clearer the water, 
the more the strong swimmers will 
succeed. That is a limited objective, 
but one well worth fighting for. 

The CPGB/CMP is opposed to the 
CNWP pool. They are proposing a 
fish tank It is CMP versus CNWP. 
They want nothing to do with the 
design of the pool. But if it is built 
they will not mind swimming in it. In 
practice this means we will all end 
up in the same pool, but the water 
will be so muddy we will not be able 
to see each other and so dangerous 
that we will probably drown. 

Confessional sex 

When I first heard about this I was 
unsure what it was, but felt I would 
like to give it a try. So I was disap¬ 
pointed when I realised I had got the 
spelling wrong. It is not something 
to look forward to, but to be con¬ 
demned. John Bridge says that the 
CMP intervention in Respect or the 
Campaign for a New Workers’ Party 
“should denounce the SWP and SP 
as confessional sects”. 

This concept is open to misinter¬ 
pretation. It might be misunderstood 
as a Marxist group that goes around 
demanding that those in other 
groups confess they are a sect. It 
could be an own goal. We should 
ask what working class members of 
the Socialist Party will think about 
being so denounced? 

Will it convince them of the cor¬ 
rectness of the CMP line? I think 
not. More likely they will think they 
have been attacked by a confes- 


For left 
sectarians all 
compromises 
are ruled out in 
principle. The 
question of a 
compromise 
party does not 
arise 


sional sect. I do not see how this 
will advance the cause of a new 
Marxist Party. 

Socialist Alliance 

It is true,as Mike Macnair says, that 
both myself and Phil Sharpe are in 
favour of halfway house parties. 
However, I diverge from Phil be¬ 
cause Ido not think a Campaign for 
a Marxist Party should campaign for 
a halfway-house workers’ Party. A 
Campaign for a Marxist Party should 
be exactly that. We would be better 
employed debating what is meant by 
Marxist party. How can we go out 
and campaign for something if we 
are not clear or agreed as to what it 
is? We should be concentrating on 
developing our ideas on that. 


The problem of Phil seeking to 
turn the CMP into a campaign for a 
workers’ party should be a non-is¬ 
sue with a simple solution. The SA 
(markthree) is a campaign for awork- 
ers’ party. Marxists who want to 
campaign for a workers’ party 
should join the SA. If they want to 
campaign for a Marxist party, they 
should join the CMP. I support both. 
It is horses for courses. As things 
stand, I see no contradiction be¬ 
tween supporting both the SA and 
the CMP. 

The SA constitution identifies the 
workers’ party as a republican social¬ 
ist party. The SA’s intervention in 
the CNWP has already made a dif¬ 
ference. If Phil Sharpe is serious 
about his workers’ party slogan, 
then he should join the SA rather 
than waste time trying to liquidate 
the CMP. But there is no reason why 
he should not be in both. 

Compromise 

Let us now reconsider transitional 
or halfway-house parties. These are 
parties built on compromise. Lenin 
dealt with the argument for ‘no com¬ 
promises’ in Leftwing communism - 
an infantile disorder. For commu¬ 
nists the question is, what compro¬ 
mise, with whom and for what 
purpose? 

For left sectarians all compromis¬ 
es are ruled out in principle. The 
question of a compromise party 
does not arise. Workers have little 
time for such nonsense. Life and 
class struggle produces compro¬ 
mise. Any communist active in the 
trade unions recognises this truth. 
What we have to do is assess each 
compromise in the concrete. 

The real debate here concerns 
two kinds of compromise parties. 
First is the Compromise Workers 
Party, which we have already con¬ 
sidered. Second is the Compromise 
Marxist Party which we have yet to 
examine. 

Compromise Marxist 
Party 

Differences within the CMP are yet 
to be addressed. The slogan of a 
Marxist party was a compromise. It 
enabled different traditions to come 
together. It was a lowest-common- 
denominator slogan. But finding a 
term that does not offend cannot 
forge something new. Indeed it mere¬ 
ly hides certain differences. 

Old Marxists is what we were, 
and new communists is what we 
should become. There is a debate 
to be had between the Marxists and 
the communists. We get a hint of 
differences when the term ‘revolu¬ 
tionary Marxist party’ is used and 
some comrades object. Mike and 
possibly the CPGB have come out 
against “a revolutionary party 
based on a revolutionary pro¬ 
gramme”. If we look beneath the 
slogan of a Marxist party there are 
some real differences. 

I am not in favour of a CMP cam¬ 
paigning for Compromise Marxist 
Party. This is not because I have 
some ultra-left objection to compro¬ 
mise as such. It is a very practical 
reason. The CMP is a tiny organi¬ 
sation. If it is to acquire any 
strength, it must be by not compro¬ 
mising ideologically. It is better to 
fight out all the arguments and then 
adopt the best. 

There is no point in compromis¬ 
ing with nationalism, economism 
and reformism if the purpose is to 
challenge the SWP. The SWP is in 
the International Socialist Tenden¬ 


cy. How could we hope to challenge 
that on the basis on a non-revolu¬ 
tionary national Marxist party? That 
would be a compromise too far. A 
Compromise Marxist Party would be 
hammered into the ground as soon 
as we crossed swords with the 
SWP. We are only safe because 
they are ignoring us. 

There is no advantage in cam¬ 
paigning for a Compromise Marxist 
Party. This is the opposite of the ar¬ 
gument for a Compromise Workers 
Party. In the latter case we want to 
try to create an organisation with 
hundreds or thousands, with suffi¬ 
cient strength to be in contact with 
the mass of workers in trade unions 
or at elections. Here compromise 
enables communists to relate to a 
broader layer of the class. 

RDG position 

Mike Macnair describes the RDGpo- 
sition by saying “comrade Craig is 
perfectly open in asserting the cam¬ 
paign should turn itself into a ‘rev¬ 
olutionary Marxist’ sect based on the 
RDG’s ‘democratic permanent revo¬ 
lution’ theory working within a 
broader campaign for a republican 
socialist party”. 

This is an approximation of our po- 
sition. But it is not accurate. It is 
Mike’s spin on what we say. It is 
therefore inaccurate. First the RDG 
does not advocate the CMP turning 
itself into “a ‘revolutionary Marxist’ 
sect”. For one thing the term ‘com¬ 
munist’ rather than Marxistiscorrect 

Second, we are in favour of a com¬ 
munist platform inside a republican 
socialist workers’party. Why should 
the word ‘platform’, or ‘faction’, be 
changed into ‘sect’? The answer is 
fairly obvious. Ifyoutellpeople what 
we actually say, then they may agree 
with us. Were SSP platforms or fac¬ 
tions to be labelled sects? Was the 
Bolshevik faction in the Russian So¬ 
cial Democratic Labour Party to be 
condemned as a ‘sect’? 

It is one thing to accurately por¬ 
tray our position and then explain 
why a platform/faction can only be 
a sect But if you are going to explain 
our position then at least set it out 
accurately in the first instance. 

Then we have the idea that the 
platform/faction should be “based 
on the RDG’s democratic permanent 
revolution theory”. Again this is not 
really accurate. First, we would want 
any communist platform to be part 
of a wider international communist 
tendency and an expression of that 
tendency. Second, it should be built 
around a programme which its mem¬ 
bers accept. No disagreement there. 

We have simply wound the clock 
back to a previous stage. A revolu¬ 
tionary programme must be based 
on a theory of working class revo¬ 
lution. Before we start drafting our 
programmes and coming up with our 
favourite bullet points we have to 
make some critical assessment of 
the theory of pennanent revolution 
and with it the lessons of the Rus- 
sian Revolution. This is not, of 
course, a criticism of Mike, who has 
made a valuable contribution to that 
discussion. The first thing the CMP 
should do is make some officialhon- 
est accounting of the different po¬ 
sitions within its ranks. 

So let me end at the beginning. A 
republican socialist party can and 
should be an opportunity for the 
working class to strengthen itself 
politically. It is not a threat to com¬ 
munism. On the contrary it is a gold¬ 
en opportunity to prepare for the 
days when winter turns to spring 
and summer • 
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Skinheads and solidarity 

Shane Meadows (director) This is England general release 



I n This is England, director Shane 
Meadows has attempted to bring 
back to life the progressive side of 
skinhead culture. 

Doc Marten-clad youth were ac¬ 
cused of terrorising all and sundry in 
the Britain of the early 1980s. How¬ 
ever, this film attempts to redress the 
balance and provide an alternative 
image to that portrayed by the media. 
That common perception was a 
sweeping generalisation of a culture 
that was embraced for many differ¬ 
ent reasons. The appearance, the 
music and the air of rebellion attract¬ 
ed all manner of individuals, al¬ 
though it was the attempt of the 
National Front to attach itself that 
caught the headlines. 

It is 1983, anda montage of Roland 
Rat, Margaret Thatcher, Rubik’s 
cube, the royal wedding, rioting - and 
skinheads - flicks across the screen 
to the sound of ska music. These im¬ 
ages provide the context to the sto¬ 
ry of a “nation at war with itself’. 
12-year-old Shaun is a loner, growing 
up with his mum in a depressing 
coastal town, his dad killed in the 
Falklands war. Shaun has been tor¬ 
mented for wearing flares and on his 
way home from school he runs into a 
group of skinheads who take pity on 
him. He is soon part of their gang. 
Woody, the leader, Milky, whose par¬ 
ents are Caribbean, and the dippy 
Smell show him to a life of parties, 
clothes, girls and the ‘spirit of 69’. 

However, this happy atmosphere is 
soured with the return of Combo from 
prison. Older than the others and 
overtly racist, he soon splits the 
group. Both the innocence and the 
tribal instincts fall apart, as Combo 


plays on insecurities and fears to 
draw what remains of the gang to¬ 
wards the National Front. With the 
disintegration of working class cul¬ 
ture, unemployment and inner-city 
decay, it is easy to see how alienated 
individuals could fall for national 
chauvinistic rhetoric that blames 
non-white migrants for their econom¬ 
ic and social problems. Shaun is 
drawn into racist thuggery and the 
influence of the NF. Whereas before 
Combo he would go into the local 
newsagent and good-naturedly 
tease the Asian owner, after Combo 
he terrorises him as a ‘Paki’. 

Across the Atlantic, the Falklands, 
a collection of tiny islands of little 
value, became the focus for two heads 
of state struggling to overcome their 
unpopularity. With workers taking to 
the streets in Buenos Aires and over 
three million unemployed in Britain, 
the war provided an opportunity for 
Galtieri and Thatcher to gain the as¬ 
cendancy agpinst the working class. 
At the start of the film are triumphant 
images of the returning troops and the 
arrogant Thatcher overseeing the 
homecoming ceremonies - images 
which mask the reality those soldiers 
experienced in the Falklands. Clips of 
legs blown off and other sickening 
scenes are interspersed. 

The powerful imperialist state 
beating up a smaller rival is a meta¬ 
phor for Combo. However, the vio¬ 
lent bigot and feared bully to whom 
we are introduced turns out to be a 
rather more complex character. We 
see him crying after an unsuccess¬ 
ful reunion with a past lover - all his 
insecurities and torments are on 
display. Combo is part of the under - 


Flares 

belly of a country where unemploy¬ 
ment is rising and living standards 
for many are falling. And, as Mead¬ 
ows has pointed out, relating his 
own personal experience, it is not 
only alienated working class youth 
who get sucked into the National 
Front - Shaun and the remaining 
group members are seen at an NF 
meeting in a country pub. 

This poisonous atmosphere was 
certainly aided by Thatcher’s chau¬ 


vinism, but what of the reaction of 
the left during this period? Some 
supported British recapture of the 
Falklands, others sided with the 
‘anti-imperialist’ Argentinian junta 
and yet others remained passive. 
The clear working class principles 
of internationalism and revolution¬ 
ary defeatism were in short supply. 
When we observe those on the left 
who today offer their (often uncriti¬ 
cal) support to an Iranian regime 


threatened by US imperialism, it is 
obvious they have learnt nothing. 

Today, with the war on terror being 
ratcheted up and national chauvinism 
directed against other targets, a re¬ 
vamped BNP is stepping in where the 
left has failed in parts of east London 
and northern England I for one pre¬ 
fer the working class culture of rebel¬ 
lion - of which the original skinheads 
were a part • 

Brett Reid 


SWP 'relative autonomy’ 

Alex Callinicos Universities in a neoliberal world Bookmarks, 2006, pp41, £2 


W ithin the small pond of the 
British left, Alex Callinicos is 
something of a big fish: un¬ 
doubtedly the most prolific and pro¬ 
digious theorist in the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party/Intemational Socialists 
tradition, and thus one of the key fig¬ 
ures in leftist academia. His short pam¬ 
phlet on the contemporary higher 
education system, then, bears some 
scrutiny. 

It is a work which plays very much 
to Callinicos’s strengths, displaying a 
clear idea as to where universities are 
going and why, while making clear the 
limits of the SWP’s method of resist¬ 
ing such developments (and, in an 
oblique way, the necessary con¬ 
straints on the theoretical practice of 
the ‘SWP intellectual’ as such). 

Besides a brief and banal preface 
from Paul Mackney, UCU general sec¬ 
retary, the text can be divided into a 
long section on the recent evolution 
of the higher education system and 
the political-economic pressures 
placed upon it, and a very light cou¬ 
ple of pages which explain that “re¬ 
sistance”, contra the Borg of Star 
trek, “is not futile” (evidently, AC is 
down with the kids - p34). 

For the first part, I found his analy¬ 
sis convincing and illuminating His 
thesis essentially runs thus: the de¬ 
mands of the world economy are such 
that Britain, in order to remain ‘com¬ 
petitive’, must build up a ‘knowledge 



Alex Callinicos:split 


economy’ - that is, in the words of 
former Downing Street advisor, the 
one-time Eurocommunist Charles 
Leadbeater, “the drive to generate 
new ideas and turn them into com¬ 
mercial products and services that 
consumers want” (p8). This has led, 
in the first instance, to a significant 
concentration of resources for re¬ 
search as opposed to teaching - in the 
second, this support has been contin¬ 
gent on ever greater cooperation with 


corporate research and development 
departments (in Callinicos’s phrase, 
“strip mining” - p 16). 

The tendencies towards concen¬ 
tration of capital- ‘knowledge capital’ 
no less than anything else - inherent 
in capitalism have led to a situation 
where only a half dozen “worldclass” 
universities can be fully supported in 
Britain, by some estimates (p20). The 
upshot of all this, when it comes to 
the rest, will come as no surprise to 
anybody involved in HE today - un¬ 
dervalued teaching staff; a focus on 
‘star thinkers’ with no real teaching 
commitments, supported by general 
patterns of overwork; marketisation of 
HE, with students being viewed as 
consumers and (crucially) paying 
consumers; in short, the proletariani¬ 
sation of staff and the increasing pre- 
carity of student life. 

This is all cogently argued, and 
backed up (for the most part) by 
quotes from the very people who built 
the system as it stands, and cheer¬ 
leaders particularly from The Finan¬ 
cial Times. It is also demonstrably 
above the tiresome, brain-dead dross 
which makes it into Socialist Worker 
and Lindsey German speeches 
(‘When Tony Blair was elec ted in 1997 
...’ - you know the rest). 

More revealing, however, from our 
point of view is the concluding chap¬ 
ter, ‘Resistance is not futile’. The so¬ 
lution offered by Callinicos, in a rather 


confused fashion, amounts to Took to 
the movements’. He lists off the vari¬ 
ous protests and conflicts of signifi¬ 
cance: Chiapas, Seattle, Genoa, the 
anti-CPE riots in France ... but seems 
to think this is enough, somehow. 

Yes, these were all in their ways great 
events and showcases of resistance, 
but they were also flawed Capitalism 
is still here (and still in Chiapas). The 
pamphlet, so incisive on the problems 
facing the university, tails off into a 
su premean ti-climax, with cliched rhet¬ 
oric (“Another world is possible!”) 
mired in abstractioa 

Yes, the social movements are cer¬ 
tainly progressive, and must be en¬ 
gaged with - but no mention is made 
of how these discrete groupings can 
be made to move in accord; that is, of 
the need for a revolutionary party. For 
the leading theorist of a self-pro- 
claimed revolutionary party, this 
strikes me as a bit of an oversight. 

This, however, is the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party, and the logic of Callinicos’s 
book reflects its tailist political logic. 
This focus on ‘social movements’ in 
general may strike some trainspotters 
as a bit 2003 (where are themuslims?), 
but the current wave of uncritical is- 
lamophilia that has gripped Callinicos 
and co is simply a single permutation 
of this broader issue oftailism. What 
it is redolent of is the old ‘official com¬ 
munist’ movement, whose popular 
frontist method led it to attempt to 


out-Labour the Labour Party, out-bu- 
reaucrat the trade union bureaucrats 
and - in the final days ofEurocommun- 
ism - approach the logic of the ‘move¬ 
ment of movements’ pursued by the 
SWP today. 

What is an interesting comparison 
to be made here, particularly with re¬ 
gard to the dichotomy I have identi¬ 
fied between the analysis and the 
programmatic elements of Universi¬ 
ties, is the place allocated to intellec¬ 
tual and theoretical production within 
both groupings. After de-Stalinisa- 
tion, the standard approach for ‘offi¬ 
cial communist’ intellectuals was one 
of “relative autonomy” (in the words 
of Louis Althusser, who fought tooth 
and nail to establish this autonomy, 
and whose work was incidentally fet¬ 
ed enthusiastically by the young Cal¬ 
linicos). The party would hand down 
the political line, but, provided it was 
not explicitly questioned, intellectuals 
and artists could do what they liked 
(within strictly demarcated profes¬ 
sional boundaries) without the threat 
of a new Lysenko disaster or Zh- 
danovschina hanging over them. 

The split in Universities reflects 
this - on the one hand, a concise and 
perceptive analysis of higher educa¬ 
tion after Thatcher; on the other, an 
abstract, flailing and idiotic recapitu¬ 
lation of the SWP’s opportunist strat¬ 
egy • 

James Turley 
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ZIMBABWE 


Waiting for 

the messiah 

Mike Sambo of the International Socialist Organisation 
Ujr reports from Harare 



Gideon Gono: governor of reserve bank 


W ith the rate ofinflationnow at an 
incredible 3,723%, the situation 
has become impossible for the 
ordinary Zimbabweaa There is virtually 
no electricity, water, sugar or other basic 
supplies. 

There are outbreaks of cholera and diar¬ 
rhoea in most townships, as many ordinary 
people resort to drinking untreated water 
from streams. This follows the government 
and reserve bank governor Gideon Gono 
resorting to their former neoliberal capital¬ 
ist policies, which for some time they had 
shelved to try and secure their political 
survival. Water and electricity are now in 
private hands. Not only is water in short 
supply, but residents now have to think 
twice before they open a tap - bills for wa¬ 
ter are now a massive extra burden for the 
suffering masses. It is this that has led 
people to use untreated water as the only 
alternative. 

Since last month, Harare has been in to¬ 
tal darkness in tire evening - there is no 
electricity from about 6pm to 10pm. Zim¬ 
babwe’s only (privatised) power provider 
has imposed cuts in all high-density areas 
and there is no alternative power supply. 
Paraffin was last available at filling stations 
three years ago and gss is very expensive 
and not commonly used in the townships. 

One cannot easily explain the real situa¬ 
tion in a country where people have to 
perform miracles just to survive. Out of a 
salary of, say, $500,000 a month, one is ex¬ 
pected to pay on average $100,000 for rent 
and $400,000 on transport - so for most 
workers there is nothing left for basic re¬ 
quirements like food. 

These are the devastating effects of the 
twin enemies of the poor - neoliberal eco¬ 
nomic policies and the Mugabe dictator¬ 
ship itself, against which western 
imperialists have imposed so-called ‘target¬ 
ed economic sanctions’. These purport to 
hit only Mugabe and his government cro¬ 
nies, but in reality hardly affect them. In¬ 
stead they have caused untold suffering 
to ordinary Zimbabweans, while their in¬ 
tended targets continue to live in luxury. 

In a way, despite his rhetoric, Mugabe 
has increased imperialist domination and 
control over Zimbabwe’s domestic politics 
- a situation that has led millions into de¬ 
spair over the apparent impossibility of ris¬ 
ing up against the current dictatorship. 


Now everyone you meet on the street is 
waiting for the messiah to liberate Zimba¬ 
bwe, in the shape of Thabo Mbeki or 
George Bush. 

The main opposition party, the Move- 


One cannot easily 
explain the real 
situation in a 
country where 
people have to 
perform miracles 
just to survive 

ment for Democratic Change, together with 
all other political groups, has seemingly 
run out of ideas. Unable to mobilise the 
masses, they can only put their the trust in 
the South African or US president to come 
and solve the country’s crisis. Failing that, 
the opposition is vainly hoping that the 


next elections will bring Mugabe’s defeat, 
even though history has proved that we 
cannot win under the current constitution¬ 
al framework 

Mugabe has once again begun to close 
all democratic political space, as he squares 
up for the 2008 elections. His secret police 
are harassing all prominent opposition 
activists, whilst the tame media has re¬ 
sumed its hysteria against them. Political 
rallies are still banned in Harare - a situa¬ 
tion which makes it extremely difficult for 
the opposition to mobilise. 

Mugabe is very certain he is going to win 
next year’s elections - an outcome he will 
portray as a victory against imperialism and 
against illegal sanctions. He has already 
stepped up his anti-imperialist rhetoric, 
while at the same time he is fast-tracking 
his second economic structural adjustment 
programme (Esap 2) at imperialism’s be¬ 
hest. 

The Zimbabwe crisis will not be solved 
either by outside intervention or in parlia¬ 
ment, as the opposition thinks. Only mass 
action will force change. We revolutionar¬ 
ies are small in number, but in the end we 
will conquer • 


Hopi 

Solidarity signatories 


A variety of elected politicians are 
amongst the latest to sign up to 
the declaration of the Hands Off the 
People of Iran campaign - against im¬ 
perialist threats, against the theocratic 
regime. 

These include JohnDallat, SDLP dep¬ 
uty speaker of the Northern Ireland as¬ 
sembly, and SinnFein assembly member 
Daithi McKay. Among Labour signato¬ 
ries are Elaine Smith MSP and London 
assembly AM Jennette Arnold. Plaid 
Cymru is representedby Adam Price MP 
and assembly members Helen Mary 
Jones and Rhodri Glyn Thomas. The 


co-convener of the Scottish Green Par¬ 
ty, Robin Harper MSP, has added his 
name, as has Swedish Left Party MEP 
Jens Holm. 

Among environmental activists who 
have signed up are physician and writ¬ 
er Dr Helen Caldicott and professor Joel 
Kovel, editor of Capitalism Nature So¬ 
cialism. US anti-war dissident Noam 
Chomsky is anew signatory, while sing¬ 
er-songwriters Michelle Shocked and 
Kathryn Williams have also become 
Hopi supporters. 

Amongst the dozen or so prominent 
academics to have come out for the 


declaration over the last week are so¬ 
ciologist Sheila Rowbotham (Universi¬ 
ty of Manchester) and legal scholar Bill 
Bowring (Birkbeck College) • 

Steve Cooke 

Hands Off the People of Iran: 
www.hopoi.org 

To add your name to the list of 
supporters of Hopi, email: 
office@hopoi.org 
with details of your trade union 
position and/or organisational 
affiliation (if any). 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and all politically advanced workers 
into a Comm mist Party. Without organisation the work¬ 
ing class is nothing; with the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

The Provisional CentralCommittee organises members 
of the Communist Party, butt here exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic central ism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or perma¬ 
nent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war 
isbound up wit bending capital ism. 

■ Communistsareinternationalists. Everywhere westrive 
forthe closest unity and agreement of workingclass and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an interna- 
ti onalist duty to uphold the pri nc iple, ‘One state, one party'. 
To the extent that the European Union becomes a state 
then that necessitates EU-wide trade inionsand a Com¬ 
munist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle agai nst capital is weakened and lacks coor¬ 
dination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recoghisingthe im¬ 
portance of Marxism asaguide to practice. Thattheoryis 
no dogma, but mustbeconstantlyadded to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capital ismis synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. Asa global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All formsof 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal.Com¬ 
munists favour usiqg parliament and winningthe biggest 
possibleworkingclass representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, 
forcibly if we must. 

■ Comimnists fight for extreme democracyinallspheres 
of society. Democracy must be given asocial content. 

■ We willusethe most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade inions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Wom¬ 
en’s oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are 
just as much workingclass questions as pay,trade union 
rights and demands for high-quality health, housingand 
education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the world ng class.Social ismiseither 
democraticor, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, ex¬ 
ploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. Commu¬ 
nism is general freedom and the real beginning of hu¬ 
man history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Key test for 
left 

nationalists 


Plaid Cymru divides 
over Tory coalition 


W ith the deadline for form¬ 
ing the next devolved ad¬ 
ministration now less than 
a week away, all four main parties in 
the Welsh national assembly are 
desperately trying to take a share in 
the new government. As the Week¬ 
ly Worker goes to print, the talks not 
only between the parties, but signif¬ 
icantly within the parties too, are 
finely balanced 

Most dramatically, within days both 


Any deal with 
the Tories would 
shatter the 
socialist 
pretensions of 
left nationalists 

Plaid Cymru and the Liberal Demo¬ 
crats pulled out of negotiations with 
Labour (which has 26 of the 60 assem¬ 
bly seats), and this seemed to leave a 
distinct possibility that a rainbow co¬ 
alition of Plaid (15 seats), the lib Dems 
(six) and the Tories (12) would be 
stitched together. But then the Lib 
Dem executive overturned the recom¬ 
mendation ofleaderMike Gennanand 
committed the party to opposition 
rather than enter any deal with the 
Conservatives. 

By contrast, the leader of Plaid, 
Ieuan Wyn Jones, fancying the job of 
first minister, was the most eager to 
organise an anti-Labour coalition, in¬ 
cluding with the Tories - indeed a 
Tory-Plaid minority administration is 
still possible if the Lib Dems abstain. 

On one level this love match be¬ 
tween the Welsh nationalists and the 
Conservatives is not so odd as it first 
appears. After all, the manifestos of 
all four parties on many issues were 
largely similar. Nevertheless,belated¬ 
ly the left wing of Plaid finally came 
out to oppose the marriage of this 
odd couple. 

Until May 21, the left of Plaid had 
remained strangely tight-lipped about 
a deal with the Tories, no doubt not 
wanting to jeopardise Plaid’s horse¬ 
trading with the other parties. How¬ 
ever, oncea majority of PI aid assembly 
members voted to support a rainbow 
coalition, four AMs - Leanne Wood, 
Helen Mary Jones, Nerys Evans and 
Betban Jenkins - came out against the 
deal. The four have die support of 
Plaid’s deputy president, Jill Evans 
MEP. 

This gpes to the heart of contradic¬ 
tions within the cross-class formation 
that is Plaid. One wing, representedby 
its leader, is mainly located in the 


Welsh-speaking heartlands of semi- 
rural Wales and is essentially political¬ 
ly liberal and pro-capitalist. The other 
wing, the left nationalists, is located 
primarily in industrial south Wales 
and sees itself as the leftwing altema- 



Rhodri Morgan: hanging on 


tive to New Labour. Any deal with the 
Tories would shatter the socialist pre¬ 
tensions that the left nationalists have 
for the party. 

Although superficially united over 
the national question, this issue takes 
on different forms for the two wings. 
Ieuan Wyn Jones is no Alex Salmond 
and rarely articulates a vision of an 


independent Wales. For him the lan¬ 
guage question remains a crucial ele¬ 
ment of his politics. This, perhaps, 
explains why he can envisage getting 
into bed with the historic party of Brit¬ 
ish imperialism. 

The language question, of course, 
looms less large for the left national¬ 
ist wing and its dream of socialism in 
one principality. Its main aim is to 
achieve a Welsh parliament with sim¬ 
ilar powers to Scotland, as a spring¬ 
board to an eventual independent and 
socialist Wales (for them the English 
working class has been bought off by 
imperialism). In a statement, issuedon 
behalf of the rebel AMs, comrade 
Wood said: “It is with regret that we 
do not agree with the decision made 
in our group meeting today. We re¬ 
spectfully disagree. We fought this 
ele ction on a platform to deliver a prop¬ 
er parliament for our nation. A deal 
with the Conservatives would under¬ 
mine the chance of delivering that 
goal.” 

This wing recognises that Plaid is 
far less likely to broker a deal over the 
national question with the Tories than 
with Labour. Which is not to say that 
they are not also instinctively repelled 
at the prospect of doing deals with the 
vermin that make up the Tory ranks in 
the assembly, but it puts into context 
their opposition. 

The question is, what course will 
the left wing rebellion take now? Were 
the four rebel AMs to vote against a 
deal with the Tories, that would be 
enough to scupper it. A minority La¬ 
bour administration under Rhodri 
Morgan would then be the most like¬ 
ly scenario, although there is a chance 
that new elections might have to be 


called. Before that vote takes place, 
Plaid faces two crucial meetings. On 
May 24, the executive council was 
due to meet. Then onMay 26, the larg¬ 
er national council meets in Aberyst¬ 
wyth to ratify any deal. The NC could 



Leanne Wood: rebel 


turn out to be a bloodbath. 

Two alternative scenarios could 
prevent this. One scenario is if Wyn 
Jones pulls back from the brink and 
reneges on his deal with the Tories, 
knowing he could not carry all his 
AMs with him. The other is if the left 
wing promises to abide by the deci¬ 
sion if it loses at Saturday’s NC. Jill 


Evans had hinted that she would 
have accepted a rainbow coalition if 
it won majority support, whilstBethan 
Jenkins had gone further, explicitly 
stating that hers would be a revolt on 
its knees. 

However, the duty of the left wing 
is to rebel against the rotten Plaid lead¬ 
ership - if, that is, its relationship to 
socialism is anything other than pla¬ 
tonic. They must fight at Aberyst¬ 
wyth. If a deal with the Tories is still 


This might well 
have been the 
equivalent of a 
1914 moment 
for the Plaid left 

on the cards, they must make it clear 
they willbreak with the Plaid whip rath¬ 
er than vote for it. To hide under the 
cover of a majority vote might make 
them seem good, loyal Plaid members, 
but they would be shown to be rot¬ 
ten socialists. They must go onto the 
offensive against the very notion of 
the deal the leadership wanted. 

This might well have been the 
equivalent of a 1914 moment for the 
Plaid left. Let us hope that Leanne 
Wood and others, if it had come to it, 
would have refused to toe the party 
line. To do otherwise would have been 
to cross the altogether far more impor¬ 
tant class line • 

Cameron Richards 
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